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ABSTRACT 

This ERIC/RCS Special Collection contains 4 ERIC 
Digests (brief syntheses of the research on a specific topic in 
contemporary education) and 14 FAST Bibs (Focused Access to selected 
Topics— annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the ERIC 
database) , providing up-to-date information in an accessible format. 
The collection focuses on reading at the elementary level. The 
material in the special collection is designed for use by teachers, 
students, administrators, researchers, policy makers, and parents. A 
profile of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication skills 
(ERIC/RCS), information on a computerized search service, searching 
ERIC in print, submitting material to ERIC/RCS, books available from 
ERIC/RCS, and an order form are attached. (RS) 
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ERIC/RCS Special Collection 6: 
Reading— Elementary 

What Are ERIC/RCS SPECIAL COLLECTIONS? 

Each ERIC/RCS Special Collection contains ten or more Digests and FAST Bihs offering a variety of 
viewpoints on reiected topics of ir;<?rest and importance in contemporary education. ERiC Digests are brief 
syntheses of the research that has been done on a specific topic. FAST Bibs (Focused Access to Seiected 
Topics) are annotated bibliographies with selected entries from the ERIC database. Both Digests and FAST 
Bibs provide up-todate information in an accessible format 

Our Special Collections are intended as a resource that can be used quickly and effectively by teachers, 
students, administrators, researchers, policy makers, and parents. The Digests may be consulted for a 
summary of, or a particular viewpoint on, the rf^^^earch in an area, while the FAST Bibs may be used as the 
start of a more extensive look at what is available in the ERIC database on a subject of interest. 

READrNG-ELEMENTARY 

The materials in this Special Collection are mainly about reading at ihe elementary level. We have also 
included some materials that cut across grade and age levels. 

Reading Afoud to Students 

Recent research has underscored tho importance of what many parents and teachers have been doing 
with young children for a long time-ieading aloud and talking about the stories being read and listened to. 
''Reading aloud with children is known to be the single most imporUnt activity for building the knowledge 
and skills they will need for learning to read." (Marilyn jager Adams, Beginning Reading Instruction in the 
United States, ERIC Digest, 1 990) People are now realizing thct reading aloud is beneficial for older students 
as well, even those who read well on their own. Even grownups enjoy being read to! 

Developing positive attitudes toward reading is just one of the benefits of reading aloud. It also provides 
opportunities to introduce students tc literature that they might not read for themselves, and il encourages 
language and vocabulary development. Discussions often arise quite naturally from the shared experience 
of hearing a passage, or an entire book, read aloud. Reading aloud can also provide a stimulus for writing 
and further silent reading. An annotated bibliography on this topic is part of this collection {FAST Bib No. 49, 
Reading Aloud to Students, by Jerry Johns and joelle Schlesinger). 

Beginning Reading Instruction 

In the Digest, Beginning Reading Instruction in the United States, Marilyn Jnger Adams describes a report 
she produced while studying the research and instructional practice in reading education in the United 
States {Beginning to Read: Thinking and Learning about Print, MIT Press, 1 990). The report was centered on 
the debate over phonics— whether instruction in phonics promotes or impedes development of the attitudes 
and abilities required for reading comprehension. In the end, she concluded t'nat ''the overall advantage of 
phonics instruction...is relatively small.'' Howeve -, she found that the influence of early experiences with 
print and reading and v riting is critical for children's later success at school. "Differences in reading potential 
are shown not to be ; rongly related to poverty, handedness, dialect, gender, IQ, mental age, or other such 
difficult-to-alter circumstances. They are due instead to learning and experience— and specifically to learning 
and experience with print and print concepts. They are due to differences that we can teach away— pro- 
vided, of course, that we have the knowledge, sensitivity, and support to do so." The Digest described 
below, by Bobbi Fisher, gives a clear picture of one approach to reading and writing instruction that giv4<s 
children abundant experiences of this sort to assist their literacy learning. 
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Family Involvement 

Parents, we all know, play an extremely important role in their children's education. A recent ERIC/RCS 
Digestf by Marge Simic, is entitled Parent Involvement in Elementaiy Language Arts: A Program Model. SImic 
describes various dimensions of parent Involvement, and she describes one program in detail. 

Many books provide suggestions for parents: lists of books (for reading aloud or reconnmending to 
children), community resources, and activities to undertake with children and adolescents. However, many 
of the parents most in need of this information do not consult books available in bookstores or the public 
library. A series of booklets for parente, copubJIshed by ERIC/RCS and the International Reading Associa- 
tion, supplies Information In an easy-to^ead, user-friendly format (See the list below for booklets appropri- 
ate for parents of preschool and elementary-school children.) 

The Family Literacy Center at Indiana University has developed a monthly audio magazine (booklet and 
audio tape) called Parents and Children Together. It contains suggestions and information for parents, on a 
different tiieme each month, and read^long stories for parents and children to enjoy together. You may 
obtain more information about this program by writing the Family Literacy Center, Smith Research Center 
150, 2805 L Tentii Street, Bloomlngton, IN 47408-2698, or calling 812-855-5847. 

Reading-Writing Relationships 

Research and instruction in the field of literacy over the past few years have focused on the complex 
connections between reading and writing. One of tiie FAST Bibs in this collection is entitied Reading-Writing 
Relationships. Jerry Johns and Roberta L Berglund have selected a number of documents and articles on this 
topic. Most researchers view reading and writ'ng (and, for that matter, speaking and listening) as inte -linked 
developmental processes. 

In thd Digest Reading and Writing in a Kindergarten Classroom, Bobbi Fis!ier describes the many different 
ways in which the children in her classroom became readers and writers, and how she structured the 
classroom environment so as to assist tiie children in that process. Teaching writing and reading in an 
integrated fashion is the topic of many documents in the ERIC database, and of a number of volumes 
developed for teachers by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skills. Among these 
books are the following: 

Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades, 

by Kim and Claudia KStz 

Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing, 
by Mary Morgan and Michael Shermis 

Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students, 
by Carolyn McGona in. 

Our Spec/a/ Collection (SCI 3) entitled Whole Language and Integrated Language Arts conUins more 
infc«-mation on this topic 

Reading across the Curriculum 

Reading is needed for the mastery of evory academir. discipline. Thus not ort'y LanguageArts and English 
teachers but also teachers of so-called "cotitent areas"— mathematics and science and social studies and all 
the others-are involved in teaching reading and writing, whetiier tiiey re;ilize it or not Furthermore, reading 
teachers need to help students witii techniques for comprehending rot only selections found in reading 
texts or children's books but also tiiose describing scientific fir lings or distant cultures or matiiematical 
concepts. One of the annotated bibliographies in this 5pec/a/ Collection provides a sample of some of the 
material available on this topic in the ERIC database-Content Are.^ Reading in Elementary Education, FAST 
Bib No. 24, 1 989. Even more recent material may be found by acce:sing the database directly. 

Grouping for Reading Instruction 

For many years, the standard practice in reading classrooms was to have tiiree (or more) reading groups 
with whom the teacher met in rotation. Often they were called by names that left little doubt about the 
readers' ranks: "Cardinals," •'Ro^Mns," and "Buzzards." Over the past few years, tiiis practice has been 
challenged, and across the country teachers are using a variety of different techniques for reading instruction. 
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One of the annotated bibliographies In this coilection (FAST Bib No. 21, Ability Grouping in Reading 
Instruction: Research and Alternatives, by Mary Morgan) iists some of the papers describing research in this 
area, available In the ERIC database, and also those discussing alternatives to long-term ability grouping— 
short-term Instructional groupings and other arrangements. 

Cooperative Learning and Reading 

One of the bibliographies In this collection consists of articles and documents where the authors discuss 
cooperative learning as a method of developing reading skills (Cooperat/ve Learning and Reading, by Jerry 
Johns, Care! J. Fuhler, and Claudia M. Furman, FAST Bib No. 58). Also on this topic Is a book that is available 
from ERiC/RCS: Peer Teadiing and Collaborative Learning in the Language Arts, by Elizabeth McAllister. 
McAllister defines peer teaching/peer tutoring, gives a brief history of these strat2;;ies, and also discusses the 
theory and practice of collaborative leaming. 

Improving Reading Comprehension 

Readers rely on their prior knowledge and previous experience when trying to comprehend written 
material. According to Ah/arez and Risko, "It is this organized knowledge that is accessed during reading 
that is referred to as schema (plural, schemata). Readers make use of their schema when they can relate what 
they already know about a topic to the ^acts and ideas appearing in a toxt The richer the schema is for a 
given topic the better a reader will undei»tand the topic" (ERIC/RCS Digest, Schema Activation, Construc- 
tion, and Application, by Marino C. Alvarez and Victoria J. Risko). 

Computers and Reading Instruction 

What impact is the use of computers having on the teaching of reading? How helpful are the software 
programs being used at the primary level to assist with beginning reading instruction? Can computers help 
students to be better readers? FAST Bib No. 28, Computers in Elementary Reading Instruction, and the book 
Computers in English/ Language Arts, by Sharon Sorensorwvailable from ERIC/RCS-may both be halpful in 
answering these questions. 

Reader^esponse Theory 

Many teachers are drawing on reader-response theory as they develop plans for literature instrjction. 
The ERIC database offers a number of sources ttiat can assist teachers in making use of this theory and 
various perspectives on how to implement it Some of these sources have been collected by Michael 
Shermis in an annotated bibliography called Reader Response (FAST Bib No. 22). 

Selecting Reading Materials 

How do you choose appropriate materials for different sorts of readers? These FAST Bibs are helpful in 
providing annotated bibliographies on the subject: Trade Books in the Kr12 Classroom, by Jerry Johns and 
Susan Schuengel; and Reading Material Selection: K-12, by Rutii Eppele. 

Reading Assessment 

Ovor the past few years, people have become increasingly concerned about assessment in reading. Is 
the assessment that Is being carried out producing valid and reliable measures of reading comprehension 
and fluency? Or ar« the tests themsekes changing the emphasis of what is taught in a way that is detrimental 
to learners? What iibout informal assessment, such as the use of portfolios? One of the bibliographies in this 
collection is entitlfKi Reading Assessment in Elementary Education, by Roger Sensenbaugh. The references 
are categorized into sections that include standardized tests, alternative measures, informal reading inven- 
tories, and special ways to assess the reading of leaming disabled children. Another bibliography deals 
specifically witii Informal Reading Inventories (FAST Bib No. 39, by Jerry Johns and Peggy VanLeirsburg). 

Available from ERIC/RCS is a book that contains the proceedings of a symposium held at Indiana 
University (cosponsored by this clearinghouse and Phi Delta Kappa): Alternative Assessment of Performance 
in the Language Arts. Many different viewpoints are represented in the volume, and thus a broad spectrum 
of the kinds of questions that are being asked in this field. 
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collection but may be ordered from ERIC/RCS: 

Portfolios: Assessment in Unguage Arts, by Roger Farr 
Utency Portfolios, by Jerry Johns and Peggy VanLelrsburg 

KAnra Information from the ERIC Database 

. ^r.. d^ons in the Digests and FAST Bibs Included In this collection, other resources may 

In addition to the " the temis that would be useful In a search are these: 

be found by searching the ERIC VRpadlne M^^ Reading-Habits. These 

(812-855-5847). 

Materials on Reading (and Reading-Writing Connections) Available from the 
ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse: 

These materials, available from ERIC/RCS at Indiana University, may be of Interest to you. 

For Teachers: 

Critical Thinking, Reading, and Writing, 
by Mary Morgan and Michael Shermis 
Computers in English/Language Arts, 
by Sharon Sorenson 

Working with Special Students in English/Language Arts, 
by Sharon Sorenson 

Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades, 
by Kim and Claudia KStz 

Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students, 
by Carolyn Smith McGowen 

Peer Teaching and Collaborative ' earning in the Language Arts, 
by Elizabeth McAllister 

/Language Arts for Gifted Middle School Students, 
by Susan J. Davis and Jerry L Johns 
For Teach'jrs and Administrators: 

Alternative Assessment of Performance in the language Arts, 
edited by Carl B. Smith 

Two Reactions to The Report Card on Basal Readers, 
by Constance Weaver and Patrick Croff 

New Po//cy Cu/de//nes for Reading: Connecting Research and Practice, 

by Jerome C Harste . 

Relating Reading and Writing: Developing a Tr^saaional Theory o/tfte Wrmng Process, 

by Nancy Leavitt Shanklin 

Portfolios: Assessment in Language Arts, 

by Roger Farr (EDO^S-91-09) 
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Litency Portfolios, 

by Jerry Johns and Peggy VanLeirsburg (FAST Bib No. 61 ) 
For Parents: 

707 Ideas to Help Your Child Learn to Read and Write, 
by Mary and Richard Behm 

Helping Your Child Become a Reader, 
by Nancy L Roser 

Beginning Literacy and Your Child, 
by Steven B. and Unda R. Silvern 

How Can / Prepare My Young Child for Reading! 
by Paula C. Crinnell 

Creating Readers and Writers, 
by Susan Mandel Glazer 

you Can Help Your Young Child with Writing, 
by Marcia Baghban 

Vour Child's Vision Is Important, 
by Caroline Beverstock 

For Parents and Children: 

Parents and Children Together-This monthly audio journal (magazine plus audio cassette) is for 
children, ages 4 to 10, and their parents. Each issue contains suggestions and information for 
parents, and readalonj stories for parents and children to enjoy together. 

To order any of these materials, please use the form at the end of this collection. 



Ellie Macfarlane, ERIC/RCS Associate Director 
Series Editor, Special Collections 
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Reading and Writing in a Kindergarten 

Classroom 



by Bobbi Fisher 

• Mandy is a reader. She holds a book with ease 
in her lap and tells the story in her own way, 
including much of the language of the text that 
she has memorized from hearing it many 
times. She looks at the pictures and sometimes 
at me as she reads. Her story is fluent and her 
voice expressive. 

• Sam is another reader. l-le has also chosen a 
favorite book, with a simple, fami'iar text He 
reads slowly, word by word, and his voice 
often lacks expression. He is focusing on the 
words in the text 

• Allie is a reader, too. Her reading is supported 
by the meaning of the story, the flow of the 
language, the pictures, and what she knows 
about phonics. 

• Taisha is a writer. She has just written a gro- 
cery list in the housekeeping area. The paper 
has four lines of scribble-like writing. 

• Joey is a writer, too. He has drawn a picture of 
his house and primarily written random letters 
from his name all over the pages. He has la- 
beled house, H. He reads me his story. 

• Stefanie is a writer. She uses many converv 
tlons of writing. For example, she leaves 
spaces between words, spells some words 
conventionally, applies temporary (invented) 
spelling in others, uses vowels in every word, 
and starts two of the three sentences with 
upper case letters (Fisher, 1 991 ). 

I have begun this digest with examples of the 
readers and writers in my kindergarten, because 
whenever I talk about literacy learning I have to 
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begin with the children and what they can do. 
When 1 "kid watch" (Yetta Goodman, 1985) and 
observe what the children do as they read and 
write, I notice many predictable behaviors that 
emergent and beginning readers demonstrate. But I 
also notice that every child is making sense out of 
print in his or her unique way. My job as a teacher 
is to help each of them continue to develop as a 
reader and writer. 

Therefore, my definition of reading and writing 
includes the wide and unique range of reading and 
writing behaviors demonstrated by each child in my 
classroom. For example, reading might be reading 
environmental print looking at the pictures in a 
book and telling a story, pointing carefully to the 
print or beginning to read independently. Writing 
might be a drawing, scribbling, writing random let- 
ters, inventing spelling or beginning to write con- 
ventionally. In our classroom, when we reter to 
reading, the children and I kr^ow that we mean 
using books to create meaning. When we refer to 
writing, we know th:kt we mean picture drawing and 
letters and letter-like marks. 

The Environment 

Our classroom is a print-rich environment 
Reading and writing materials are easily accessible 
for the children to select and use throughout the 
room. 

• Reading. Big books and charts with poems, 
songs and chants in enlarged text are dis- 
played. Fiction and nonfictk^n trade books, 
predictable books, dictionaries, and magazines 
are available on library display shelves, regular 
shelves, plastic bins and crates, and on tables 
throughout the room. A listening table is avail- 
able, equipped with a tape recorder, ear- 
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phones, story tapes and multiple copies of the 
accompanying text 

• Writing. The writing area contains a variety of 
paper, pencils, maricers, crayons, rulers, a sta- 
pler, and a date stamp and pad. The alphabet 
in upper and lower case letters is hung at eye 
level, and cards with the alphabet and an ac- 
companying picture representing the initial 
sound of the letter are accessible for the chil- 
dren to use wherever they are writing in the 
room. A plastic file crate is available in which 
the children file their daily drawings and writ- 
ing so we have a record of their growth 
throughout the year. 

Conditions of Learning 

"Jo foster emergent reading and writing in par- 
ticul-^r, whole language teachers attempt to repli- 
cate the strategies parents use successfully to 
stimulate the acquisition of language and the 
'natural' acquisition of literacy* (Weaver, 1 990, p. 
23). Brian Cambourne lists these conditions of 
learning as Immersion, Demonstration, Engage- 
ment, Expectation, Responsibility, Use, Approxima- 
tion, and Response (Cambourne, 1988). In my 
classroom I try to create these same conditions to 
support children's growth and development in read- 
ing and writing. I use Don Holdawa/s (1979) natu- 
ral learning classiiom model (Demonstration, 
Participation, Practice/Role Play, and Perfomfiance) 
for organizing the day and planning for groups and 
individual children. 

• Demonstration and Participation. During 
group time, which I call shared reading, I give 
many demonstrations of reading and writing, 
and the children participate in these literacy 
experiences by reading along, commenting on 
concepts of print, and discussing the story. We 
read many different texts, such as predictable 
big books which support emergent and begin- 
ning readers, as well as poems, songs and 
chants, and fiction and nonaction trade books. 
I model, and the children participate by using 
a variety of strategies that successful readers 
use, such as reading the sentence again, and 
using the beginning letter of a word to predict 
and confirm what it is. We discuss skills in con- 
text so the children will be able to use them as 
needed to create meaning as they read for a 
variety of purposes. I write in front of the chil- 
dren and they join in and participate, giving 
suggestions for content and helping spell the 
words. 

All of these demonstrations are whole, meaning- 
ful, and authentic (Goodman, 1986). They Uke 
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place in a non-competitive atmosphere as each 
child participates at his or her developmental level. 
Each child is a member of the literacy club (Smith, 
19P9). 

• Practice/Role Play. Choice time follows shared 
reading. The children have opportunities to 
practice what they have observed and en- 
gaged in during the group time. I ask the chil- 
dren to read every day, but I give them lots of 
choices of what to read. They can read big 
books, small books, trade books, magazines, 
or charts or listen to a story tape. They can 
read abne, with a friend, or to a grownup. 

I also ask the children to write every day. Usually 
they can choose their own topic. For example, they 
can write a book, write with a friend, or write in 
conjunction with an art project, block building, or 
the developmental play environment which we 
have set up in the room. The general writing param- 
eters are flexible: draw a picture, write something 
(this Vdries from scribbles to labeling to conven- 
tional writing, depending on each child's develop- 
ment), date the piece with a date stamp, and write 
their name. 

During choice time I watc^ I'le children and 
assess what they know so I can help them develop 
as readers and writers. I listen to them read, or 
conference with them about their writing. As I get to 
know them, I am able to encourage learning by 
taking that teachable moment to support growth. 

• Performance. To complete the model, chikJren 
need opportunities to share what they know. 
In our classroom sharing takes many forms. 
ChikJren share their reading by reading to 
each other or to me and by taking a book 
home to read to their parents. They share their 
writing with their peers as they work at the 
writing table, make a sign for the blocks, or 
put their piece in the sharing basket for group 
sharing time. They share with me by coming to 
show me what they have done, and they share 
with their parents by taking their work home. 

Classroom Coals 

My goal for the children in my kindergarten is for 
them to become independent readers and writers 
(learners) for a variety of purposes. I want tu help 
each one become a self- motivated, self-directed, 
self-regulated learner within a community of learn- 
ers. 
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Parent Involvement in Elementary Language 

Arts: A Program Model 



by Mai:ge Simic 

""Parent envolvement'' is fast becoming a hot 
topic. Teaching periodicals, parent magazines, 
newspapers, and even television talk shows and 
spcicial broadcasts are emphasizing the impact par- 
ents make in educating their children. Topics in- 
clude hints on effective communication at 
conference time, tips for establishing study skills 
and habits at home, and information on how to use 
parents effectively as volunteers in the classroom 
(Vukelich, 1984). 

A potential limitation with the teacher-parents 
involvement suggestions described in some articles 
is that even though they may be worthwhile, they 
often lack an overall organization that allows teach- 
ers to plan and develop principled programs for 
parents (Becher, 1986; Becher, 1984; Vukelich, 
1984). Many well-meaning, dedicated teachers ap- 
proach parent Involvement as an ^afterthought'^ 
that may lack purposeful implementation. Parent 
involvement, in this sense, is not seen as part of the 
curriculum. A general format may help to eliminate 
wasted effort and guide the development of an 
organized approach to parent involvement— a par- 
ent involvement program that is integrated into the 
language arts curriculum. 

Dimensions of Involvement 

Petit (1?80) attempts to organize the various 
dimensions of parent involvement Petit specifies 
three levels or degrees of increasing parent involve- 
ment: (1) monitoring, (2) informing^ and (3) partici- 
pation. 

At Petif s monitoring level, schools make parents 
aware of the school situation. Potter (1989) sug- 
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gests that this is done through informal conversa- 
tions (e.g., open houses, school programs), an- 
nouncements regarding the school's activities, and 
questionnaires. This type of contact helps to estab- 
lish parental feelings of assurance, confidence, and 
acceptance. Parents feel more comfortable sharing 
with the teacher their child's positive, as well as 
negative, attitudes about school that the child may 
be experiencing at home. Many schools are effec- 
tive and active at this level of parent involvement 
with weekly bulletins, annual open houses in the 
fall, and public invitations to special school pro- 
grams and activities. 

Petifs second level is described as informing. 
This means keeping parents informed about the 
policies, procedures, aims, and expectations that 
exist in the school, but particularly in the classroom. 
The contact is more formal and direct Communica- 
tion at this level is more specifically between the 
classroom teacher and the parent rather than be 
tween the school and the parents. This is done 
through (1) parent-teacher conferences, (2) home 
visits, (3) class newsletters, (4) bulletin boards, (5) 
reporting, (6) phone calls, and (7) take-home pack- 
ets. 

In addition to teachers informing parents, par- 
ents need to inform the teacher about anything 
going on at home that may help the teacher to 
understand the child's behavior and performance at 
school. Parents should communicate with the 
teacher on how the child's reading and language 
activities are progressing at home and give feed- 
back regarding the supportive activities done at 
home. 

Participation Is Petif s final level. At this level 
parents become actively involved in the classroom 
with teachers. Teachers solicit the assistance of par- 
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ents in helping tlie school and/or classroom with 
instructional support Parents might act as aides or 
volunteers in classrooms, helping with bulletin 
boards, checldng assignments, or making games 
and activities. Parents might volunteer to work in 
the library, do typing, or work with school equip- 
ment such as laminating and duplicating. Parents 
who have had experiences that match a special 
theme or topic being explored by the class could be 
asked to make special presentations. They may be 
asked to participate in classroom instruction or act 
as classroom reading tutors or writing editors who 
work with one or two children who are experienc- 
ing difficulty. Parents who cannot actively partici- 
pate in the classroom are encouraged to provide 
supportive instruction at home using reading and 
writing strategies and methods similar to those 
be!<ig used in the classroom. 

It is necessary that parents be aware of effective 
instructional techniques when working with chil- 
dren in the classroom and at home. Parent knowl- 
edge and skills can be extended through parent 
observation and/or Instruction. It is at this participa- 
tion level that parents become involved in work- 
shops or reading courses. Teachers, specialists, or 
other professionals explain to parents about the 
school's language arts program. Parents are then 
given instruction on how to help students in the 
classroom and at home. 

A Program Model 

One such program encourages parent participa- 
tion in the classroom for those parents who are able 
to volunteer their time, but also emphasizes partici- 
pation at home. In this program, an elementary 
school teacher was implementing a Iiterature4>ased 
program in the language arts curriculum. The 
teacher informed the parents through letters that 
the students would be integrating reading and writ- 
ing in the language arts block and that they would 
be involved in a variety of literature experiences. 
Parents were given detailed explanations of various 
strategies in the letters. The teacher asked for their 
support and involvement at home in helping their 
child accomplish assignments through tiiese new 
experiences. Parents and students were encour- 
aged to share reading at home, as well as to share 
ideas and thoughts about the books. Suggestions or 
strategies for sharing books were explained and 
sent home for parent reference. 

As the students became acquainted with this 
literature-based program, enthusiasm for reading 
was apparent in many of the students. A letter was 
sent home recounting some of the students' posi- 
tive experiences and asking for par-^nt volunteers- 



those who felt comfortable with the discussions and 
strategies for sharing reading. Some parents came 
into the classroom to help with small group discus- 
sions, book projects, etc. 

Later on, the writing process was briefly ex- 
plained in a parent letter, and activities the students 
were engaged in and editing marks and skills were 
defined, so that parents could assist their child at 
home. In this same letter, parents were asked to 
come into the classroom to help small groups of 
students with the authoring cycle, edit final drafts, 
type student stories, and assist with bookmaklng. 
When parents did volunteer, it was very common to 
see the students explaining and informing the par- 
ents what it was they were doing In literature circles. 
It was not uncommon to see parents in authoring 
circles listening to student stories, offering sugges- 
tions, and helping students, with first drafts. 

Parents were given opportunities to help in book 
selection for new literature groups. The teacher sent 
home book club orders and suggestions and recom- 
mendations for book selection. The letter encour- 
aged parents and children to discuss the 
recommended books on the list and then make 
their selection together. Literature groups were then 
determined from the book selections made by par- 
ents and children. 

The teacher proviJed additional opportunities 
for parent input through a variety of correspon- 
dence. Periodically, parent letters were sent home 
telling of the progress students were making with 
literature and author circles. An invitation to ob- 
serve these activities in the classroom was ex- 
tended. Contracts were sent home to be signed by 
parents, students, and teachers regarding classroom 
rules, homework policies, responsibility for using 
classroom literature sets, and support for achieving 
success in this program. A list of necessary reading 
and writing supplies was sent home, and parents 
were asked to donate some of the items, such as 
whiteout ink, contact paper, markers, old greeting 
cards, index cards, wallpaper books, cereal boxes, 
cushions, bean bag chairs, and so forth. 

Careful Planning Is Essential 

initiating an effective and well organized plan for 
parent involvement takes plenty of work— work to 
achieve it, work and commitment to maintain it It is 
realistic to think that as one moves through the 
levels of involvement that Petit describes, the audi- 
ence of parents narrows. It is easy to have all par- 
ents and all teachers included at the beginning 
levels. However, as movement makes its way up the 
levels, the focus narrows. Fewer parents and teach- 
ers are able and willing to enter into the "partlcipa- 
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tion" level of involvement with claisrooms and 
homei. Teachers cannot let this be discouraging. 
Instead* they must continually remind themselves 
that the obligation to reach a wider audience of 
oarents still remains. 

When parent Involvement reaches the level in 
which parents are actually Involved at school 
and/or at home, teachers must recognize that It was 
attained through effecth^e communication in the 
beginning or at previous levels. This effective com- 
munication Involves positive actions by teachers, 
parents, and administrators who are willing to coop- 
erate and act In concert with one another. The 
Office of Educatior^l Research and Improvement 
(1 986) argues that teachers who succeed in involv- 
ing parents in their children's schoolwork are suc- 
cessful "because they (teachers) work at it. 
'"Working at it* calls for a commitment from princi- 
pals, teachers, and parents which ultimately benefits 
the child. 
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Beginning Reading Instruction 
in thf: United States 



by Marilyn J»ger Adams 

A report entitled Beginning to read: Thinking and 
learning about print has been released as a book 
through the MIT Press. A summary of this report Is 
available from the Center for the Study of Reading. 

Why Was This Report Written^ 

In 1984, under the auspices of the National 
Academy of Education, the Center for the Study of 
Reading produced a report on the status— the 
strengths and shortcomings-of research and in- 
structional practice In reading education. Following 
this report, which was entitled Becoming a Nation of 
Readers, Congress asked the U.S. Department of 
Education to compile a list of available programs on 
beginning reading instruction, evaluating each in 
terms of the cost effectiveness of its phonics conr>- 
ponent In partial response to this requirement, I 
was asked by the Department of Education- 
through the Center for the Study of Reading at the 
University of lllinois-to produce a report on the role 
of phonics instruction in beginning reading. Specif' 
icaily, my charge was to address the following ques- 
tions: Is phonics a worthwhile component of 
beginning reading instruction? If so, why? How 
might such instruction be most effectively realized? 

It should be recognized that the word "phonics" 
is a red flag to some in the field of reading educa- 
tion. Because of this, the report has been and will be 
associated with a certain amount of controversy. 
What is phonics? Phonics is instrjction intended to 
help children to understand the fundamentally al- 
phabetic nature of our writing system and, through 
that understanding, to internalize the correspon- 
dences between frequent spelling patterns and the 
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speech patterns-the words, syllables, and pho- 
nemes-that those spellings represent The debate 
over phonics centers on whether its instruction pro- 
motes or impedes development of the attitudes and 
abilities required for reading comprehension. Given 
that the goal of reading instruction is to foster not 
only a willingness to read but to further the skill and 
disposition to do so purposefully, reflectively, and 
producth^eiy, I did not dismiss this debate. Instead I 
centered the report on it 

WhatDidlDof 

To produce this report, I spent a year reviewing 
the history of the debate, the literature on the rela- 
tive effectiveness of different instructional ap- 
proaches, the theory and research on the 
knowledge and processes involved in skillful read- 
ing, and the various literatures relevant to reading 
acquisition. 

What made this task especially challenging and 
especially worthwhile is that the relevant informa- 
tion and arguments are scattered across so many 
fields. More specifically, the relevant research litera- 
ture divides itself not only across fields of education, 
psychobgy, and linguistics, but also the fiekJs of 
computer science and anthropology. I am gratified 
to report that across disciplines, and despite differ- 
ences in terminology and perspective, I found con- 
siderable overlap in both issues and answers. Still 
more valuable, I believe, were the ways in which 
these literatures complemented one ariother. Col- 
lectively presented and interrelated, they support a 
much richer and more refined understanding of the 
issues and challenges we face in designing, deliver- 
ing, and evaluating our students' reading education. 
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What Did I Find f 

Perhaps the most influential arguments for teach- 
ing phonics are based on studies comparing the 
relative effectiveness of different approaches to 
teaching beginning reading. These studies can be 
sorted into two categories. Those in the first cate- 
gory consist of small but focused laboratory studies. 
Those in the second category have compared the 
effectiveness of instructional approaches in real 
classrooms. Many of the classroom studies have 
been large scale, involving hundreds or thousands 
of children; they include, for example, the research 
conducted in the 1960s by Jeanne Chall under the 
sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation, the 27 
studies of the U.S.O.E. Cooperative Research Pro- 
gram in First-Grade Reading Instruction (1964- 
1967), and the 22 instructional models evaluated by 
the Office of Education through the Follow-Through 
project In the 1970s. 

In the quest for answers about instructional ef- 
fectiveness, these studies offer both good news and 
bad. The good news is that they suggest, with inv 
pressive consistency, that instructional approaches 
that include systematic phonics lead to higher 
achievement in both word recognition and spelling, 
at least in the early grades, and especially for slower 
or economically disadvantaged students. The bad 
news is that the studies do not permit precise iden- 
tification of the factors underlying the phonics ad- 
vantage. Whereas the laboratory studies provide 
clean contrasts of whatever variables they were de- 
signed to assess, they leave one wondering about 
the would4>e influence of all those factors that were 
controlled or absent Conversely, whereas the class- 
room studies offer real^orld validity, they leave 
one wondering about the many factors that, though 
unavoidably present, were uncontrolled or unmea- 
sured. Last but hardly least, the r*biull advantage of 
phonics instruction across the s ,f dies that compare 
methods of instruction is relatively small. 

With this perspective, I turned to specialized 
literatures. I will summarize tl-iese literatures in three 
parts, con'esponding to research and theory on skill- 
ful readers, on poor readers, and on children who 
have not yet entered school. 

Sidllful readers. A hallmark of skillful readers is 
the speed and relative effortlessness with which 
they typically progress through the words of written 
text Laboratory research indicates that in doing so, 
they visually process virtually each and every letter 
of the text Further, as their eyes pass over the 
words of the text their minds automatically and 
rather irepressibly translate the spellings of the 
words into pronunciations. (This happens at the 
level of mental activity though not necessarily at the 

ERICO 



level of tongue activity.) Theory and research affirm 
that both the speed and effortlessness of these activ- 
ities are integral to the capacity to read with skillful 
comprehension. 

Skillful readers' speed of fluency enables them to 
think about whole phrases or sentences at once. 
The effortiessness of the word recognition process 
allows skillful readers to focus their active attention 
on the procesr. of comprehension— on monitoring 
and assessing the message of the passage. 

Poor readers. Research demonstrates that the 
ability to read English-like nonseiise words, such as 
zust and nell, is a uniquely powerful discriminator of 
good from poor readers. Most poor readers have 
not learned to recognize frequent spelling patterns 
or to translate spelling patterns to speech patterns. 
Indeed, many of the symptoms that have variously 
been ascribed to neurological dysfunction or per- 
ceptual deficits are now being traced to insufficient 
familiarity with the visual forms of individual letters 
and the ordered, letter-by-letter composition of 
common English spelling patterns. Similarly, many 
problems that appear on the face of it to reflect 
comprehension difficulties are frequentiy traced to 
unaffordable efforts, slowness, or incompleteness in 
the word recognition processes. 

Children who have not yet entered school. Iden- 
tification of predictors of children's eventual suc- 
cess in leaming to read has been an active area of 
research. Three powerful predictors are (1) 
preschoolers' ability to recognize and name letters 
of tiie alphabet (2) their general knowledge about 
text (which is the front of tiie book and which is the 
back whether tiie story is told by tiie pictures or the 
print and which way to turn the pages of a book); 
and (3) their awareness of phonemes (the speech 
sounds that correspond roughly to individual let- 
ters). 

While, however, a preschooler's phonemic 
awareness may be the best single pred! ^or of how 
much that child will learn about reading in school, 
the bvst predictor of a preschooler's awareness is 
found to be how much she or he has already 
learned about reading. Reading aloud with children 
is known to be the single most important activity for 
building tiie knowledge and skills tiiey will eventu- 
ally require for leaming to read. Adding regular 
doses of ''Sesame Street" reading/writing/language 
activities in preschool, and time spent fooling 
around witii magnetic letters on the refrigerator or 
playing word and "spelling" games in the car, on the 
computer, with crayons, and so on, such children 
will have experienced several thousand more hours 
of literacy preparation before entering first grade. 

lo 
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Before formal instruction is begun, children 
should possess a broad, general appreciation of the 
nature of print They should be aware of how 
printed material can look and how it works; that Its 
basic meaningful units are specific, speakable 
words; and that its words are comprised of letters. 
Of equal imporUnce, they shouW have a wlW sense 
of the various functions of print-to entertain, In- 
fomi, communicate, record-and of the potential 
value of each of these functtens to their own Ih/es. 
To learn to read, a chikJ must learn first what it 
means to read and that she or he would like to be 
able to do so. Our classrooms, from preschool on 
up, must be designed with these concepts in mind. 

What Do These Findings h4eanf 

In all, a child's success in learning to read in the 
first grade appears to be the best predictor of her or 
his ultimate success In schooling as well as all of the 
events and outcomes that correlate with that Yet 
across the literature I reviewed, children's first-grade 
reading achievement depends most of all on how 
much they know about reading before they get to 
school. 

In a way, this conclusl'^n seems disheartening; it 
seems somehow to beg ihe American Dream. In 



another way, however, this conclusion Is hearten- 
ing. Differences in reading potential are shown not 
to be strongly related to poverty, handedness, dia- 
lect, gender, IQ, menUl age, or any other such 
difficult-to-alter clrcumsUnces. They are due instead 
to learning and experience-and specifically to 
teaming and experience with print and print con- 
cepts. They are due to differences that we can teach 
away-provided, of course, that we have the knowl- 
edge, sensitivity, and support to do so. 
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Schema Activation^ Construction^, 
and Application 



by Marino CAhani and Vktork J. Risko 

Readers rely on their prior knowledge and world 
experience when trying to comprehend a text It is 
this organized knowledge that is accessed during 
reading that is referred to as schema (plural sche- 
mata). Readers make use of their schema when they 
can relate what they already know about a topic to 
the facts and ideas appearing in a text The richer 
the schema is for a given topic the better a reader 
will understand the topic 

Schema theorists have advanced our . under- 
standing of reading comprehension by describing 
how prior knowledge can enhance a reader's inter- 
action with the text Accordingly, comprehension 
occurs when a reader is able to use prior knowledge 
and experience to interpret an author's message 
(Bransford, 1985; Norris & Phillips, 1987). Educators 
and researchers have suggested numerous instruc- 
tional strategies to help students activate and use 
prior knowledge to aid comprehension. Yet, 
schema theory does not explain how readers mod- 
ify and create new schema when presented with 
novel information in texts. 

Schema Activation: 

Because texts are never completely explicit, the 
reader must rely on preexisting schemata to provide 
plausible interpretations. Yet there is much evi- 
dence that good and poor readers do not always 
use schemata appropriately or are unaware of 
whether the information they are reading Is consis- 
tent with their existing knowledge. Also, there is 
evidence that students who do not spontaneously 
use schemata as they read will engage them if given 
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explicit instructions prior to reading (e.g., Bransford, 
1979). 

Prereading strategies have been developed to 
help students relate new information appearing in 
written discourse to tiieir existing knowledge. The 
design of many of these preorganizers reflects 
Ausubel's (1959) definition of readiness and tiie 
purpose of tiieir use is to create a mind set prior to 
reading. These preorganizers have included ad- 
vance organize!. (Ausubel, 1960), structured over- 
views or graphic organizers (Ai^ermann, 1981), 
previews (Craves, et a/., 1983), concept maps 
(Novak & Cowin, 1984), and thematic organizers 
(Alvarez 1980, 1983; Alvarez & Risko, 1989; Risko 
& Alvarez, 1986). 

Schema Construction and Application: 

Learning novel concepts may require the reader 
to connect new information to a congruent mental 
model. Mental models represent an individual's 
construal of existing knowledge and/or new infor- 
mation in the domain even thoi ^h tills information 
may be fragmentary, inaccurate, or inconsistent 
(Centner & Centner, 1983). A person's mental 
model is a representation of a particular belief 
based on existing knowledge of a physical system 
or a semantic representation depicted in a text For 
example, a person may hokl a belief tiiat balls are 
round, inflatable and are made to bounce. How- 
ever, tills person may encounter a footi^ail (an ellip- 
soid) tiiat is kicked or tiirown, or ball t>earings tiiat 
are solid, or a bowling ball that is solid and has holes 
drilled into it for the purpose of rolling ratiier than 
bouncing. This new Icnowledge is integrated into a 
new, more complex^ ment?.! structure about the 
shape, substance, form, and function of balls. 
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As Bransford (1985) points out, schema activa- 
tion and schema construction are two different 
problems. Whiie it is possible to activate existing 
schemata with a given topic, it does not necessarily 
follow that a leamer can use this activated knowl- 
edge to develop new knowledge and skills. Problem 
solving lessons and activities can provide learners 
with situations that aid in schema construction 
which includes critical thinking. Critical tiiinking the- 
ory enables a reader to analyze an ambiguous text 
When versed in this process, a reader can either 
weigh alternative interpretations, dismiss others, 
make a decision to evaluate multiple possibilities, or 
accept the information being reasonable. This 
process helps students to modify or extend their 
mental model, or existing knowledge base, for tar- 
get concepts. 

Several teacher-directed and self-initiated activ- 
ities can be used to promote schema construction 
and application of knowledge to novel situations. 
Four such strategies that are designed to foster 
shared meaning between and among teachers and 
peers are: cases, interactive videodiscs, hierarchical 
concept maps, and Vee diagrams. 

Cases that present learners with single and var- 
ied contexts across disciplines provide learners with 
scenarios that can. iie discussed and analyzed from 
multiple perspectives (e.g., see Christensen, 1987; 
Spiro, et a/., 1 987). These cases can include writte' i 
documents, recorded (musical as well as narrative) 
Interiudes, paintings, artifacts, video portrayals, and 
other pertinent substances and materials. Another 
teacher-directed strategy is the use of interactive 
videodiscs. Bransford and his colleagues are devel- 
oping episodes, revolving around problem-ori- 
ented learning environments, that can be 
cor.tputer-accessed by learners to invite critical 
thinking and schema construction (see Bransford, eC 
a/., 1989; Bransford, eta/., in press). 

Hierarchical concept maps and Vee diagrams 
are two methods that students can initiate or their 
own for schema construction and application. Hier- 
archical concept maps (Novak & Cowin, 1984) are 
designee] to help the reader clarify ambiguities of a 
text while simultaneously revealing any misconcep- 
tions tiiat result from a reading. More importantly 
they provide the learner with a tool from which to 
initiate ideas tiiat can be shared by visual inspection 
with someone else. The Vee diagram (Cowin, 
1981/1987) is a method by which a learner can 
Itsam about the structure of knowledge and knowl- 
edge-making within a given discipline and use this 
knowledge in novel contexts. 

Students can be taught to incorporate new infor- 
mation into tiieir existing worid knowledge. This can 



be accomplished through teacher guided instruc- 
tion and self-initiated fitrategies that includes meth- 
ods and meaningful materials that induce critical 
thinking with conceptual problems. In order for 
schema construction to occur, a framework needs 
to be provided that helps readers to elaborate upon 
new facts and ideas and to clarify their significance 
or relevance. Students need to learn more about 
themselves as learners. Notable in this learning con- 
text is the relationship between facts and ideas 
learned in fcrmal school settings and those encoun- 
tered in everyday jffamlng environments. Perhaps 
within this inquiry we will be led to discover th-^ 
ways individuals choose to relate nev/ information 
to existing schemata and how this new information 
inlluencos their future knowledge and decision- 
making. 

/ dditional material on schemata can be found in 
the ERIC database. Some recent articles are: 
Anstey Michele. "Helping Children Learn How to 
I * Austraiikn Journ^ of Reading, 1 1 (4) No- 
\.„. iT 1988, p. 269-77. [EJ 383 664] 

Blachowicz, Camille L Z. rnd Fisher, Peter j. L "Defin- 
ing Is an Unnatural AcX. A Study of Written Defini- 
tions." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Reading Conference, 1988. 17 p. [ED 
301 854] 

Bloom, Charies P. The Roles of Schemata in Memory 
for Text* Discourse Processes, 1 1 (3) ju!y-Septem 
ber 1988, p. 305-18. (Ej 381 725] 

Mealey, Donna L and NIst Sherrie L "Postsecondary, 
Teacher-directed Comprehension Strategies," iour- 
nai of Reading, 32 (6) March 1989, p. 484-93. [EJ 
383 759] 

Scales, Alice M. "Teaching College Reading and Study 
Skills through a Metacognitive-Schema Af/ 
proach," Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the international Reading Association, 1987. .^9 p 
[ED 298 428] 
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Cooperative Learning and Reading 

by Jerry Johns, Carol i Fuhler, and Claudia M Furman 



Research and practice strongly support coopera- 
tive learning as an effective method of developing 
reading ability across the curriculum. This bibliogra- 
phy is organized into six sections: (1) Overview, (2) 
Research, (3) Elementary Applications, (4) Second- 
ary Applications, (5) Content Area Applications, and 
(6) Special Populations. The entries in these sections 
should help teachers understand the effectiveness 
of teaching through cooperative groups as well as 
specific styles of cooperative learning for various 
content areas and grade levels. 

Overview 

Brown, Ann L; Palincsar, Annemarie S. Cuided Coop- 
erative Learning and IndMdual Knowledge Acxjuish 
tion. Technical Report No. 372. 1986. 116p. [ED 
270 738] 

Examines how cooperative learning can influ- 
ence individual knowledge acquisition. Reviews 
theoretical claims concerning a variety of group 
learning procedures and evidence that supports 
their efflcacy. Discusses claims that (1) group 
participation aids learning, (2) group settings 
force learning with understanding to produce 
conceptual changes, and (3) Individual thought 
processes originate in social interaction. Exam- 
ines reciprocal teaching, which combines expert 
scaffolding, guided practice in applying simple 
concrete strategies, and cooperative learning dis- 
cussions. Explores the impact of the program on 
the listening and reading comprehension strate- 
gies of first-grade students. Concludes that re- 
ciprocal teaching is a successful method of 
improving both listening and comprehension, 
and discusses possible extensions to instaiction 
In specific content areas. 

Fehring, Heather. ''Cooperative Learning Strategies 
Applied in the Language Classroom,"" Reading 
Around Series, n1 1987. 7p. [ED 285 122] 

Offers a set of guidelines for fostering cooper- 
ative learning In a language arts classroom. De 
scribes the problems with competitive and/or 
individual learning, and the reasoning behind co- 
operative learning. Outlines the key features of a 



cooperative learning environment, including the 
foftering of interpersonal and small-group skills, 
positive interdependence, face->to-face interac- 
tion, and individual accountability. Offers a unit 
on creative use of synonyms, a three week 
story-writing unit, a video production, and a 
one<-to-three-lesson unit on clear thinking. Sug- 
gests a way to organize a one-lesson unit and 
offers helpful hints for encouraging cooperative 
learning in the classroom. 

Harp, BilL What Do We Put in the Place of Ability 
Grouping (When the Principal Asks)?'' Reading 
Teacher, v42 n7 p 534-35 Mar 1989. 

Presents two alternatives to ability grouping- 
flexible grouping (based on students' level of 
independence as learners) and cooperative 
learning groups. Discusses the benefits of coop- 
erative learning, and provides a sample coopera- 
tlv«<-leaming lesson. 

Manarino-Leggett; Priscilla; Salomon, Phyllis A. ''Co- 
operation vs. Competition: Technique for Keeping 
Your Classroom Alive but Not Endangered.'' 1 989. 
13p[ED311 409] 

Discusses cooperative learning, a technique 
in which students work in small heterogeneous 
learning groups. Defines cooperative learning 
and describes the most widely used cooperative 
learning methods: Student Teams^-Achievement 
Divisions (STAD), Teams-Games Tournament 
(TCT), Jigsaw, Learning Together, and Group In* 
vestigation. Presents a review of related re** 
search. Offers methods and strategies applicable 
to the reading classroom. 

Research 

Madden, Nancy A.; and others. ^A Comprehensive 
Cooperative Learning Approach to Elementiry 
Reading and Writing: Effects on Student Achieve* 
menr 1986. 31p. [ED 297 262] 

Evaluates the Cooperative Integrated Reading 
and Composition (CIRC) program to detemiine 
whether a compreiiensive, cooperative learning 
approach can be used effectively in elemefitary 
reading and writing instruction. States that stu- 
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dent achievement in reading and writing can be 
increased if state-of-the-art principles of class- 
room organization, motivation, and instruction 
are used in the context of a cooperative learning 
program. Indicates that standardized measures 
of skills can also be affected. 

Madden, Nancy A.; and others. "Reading Instruction 
in the Mainstream: A Cooperative Laming Ap- 
proach.'' 1986. 53p. [ED 297 261] 

Discusses two studies of the Cooperative In- 
tegrated Reading and Composition Program 
(CIRC) which combines individualized instruc- 
tion with cooperative learning. Supports the ef- 
fectiveness of CIRC on students' reading, writing, 
and vocabulary achievement Cites differing re- 
sults with respect to mainstreamed learning-dis- 
abled students. 

Slavin, Robert E. Cooperative Learning: Student Teams. 
What Research Says to the Teacher, Second Edi- 
tion. National Education Associatiori, Washington, 
DC 1987. 33p.[ED282 862] 

Reviews research indicating that when the 
classroom is structured in a way tiiat allows stu- 
dents to work cooperatively on learning tasks, 
students benefit academically as well as socially. 
Emphasizes that cooperative learning methods 
are usually inexpensive, easy to implement, and 
require minimal training of teachers. Cites vari- 
ous cooperative learning methods. 

Stevens, Robert J.; and othen, "Cooperative Inte- 
grated Reading and Composition: Two FieM Exper- 
iments." Report No. 1 0. 1 987. 54p. [ED 291 075] 

Evaluates a comprehensive cooperative learrv 
ing approach to elementary reading and writing 
instruction. Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition (CIRC) in the elementary class- 
room. Cites significant effects in favor of the 
CIRC students on standardized test measures of 
reading comprehension, reading vocabulary, lan- 
guage mechanics, language expression and 
spelling, writing samples and oral reading mea- 
sures. 

Elementary Applications 

Flynn, Linda L "Devebping Critical Reading Skills 
through Cooperative Problem Solving," Reading 
Teacher, v42 n9 p664-68 May 1989. 

Describes an instructional model for present- 
ing students with opportunities to analyze, syn- 
thesize, and evaluate ideas through cooperative 
problem solving. Provides suggestions for imple- 
mentation using examples from the author's 
classroom experiences. 



Madden, Lxswell. "Improve Reading Attitudes of Poor 
Readers through Cooperative Reading Teams," 
Reading Teacher, v42 n3 pi 94-99 Dec 1988. 

Asserts that cooperative reading teams (read- 
ing groups composed of students at varied read- 
ing levels) motivate poor readers to learn by 
developing positive feelings about reading. De- 
scribes several reading, language, and content 
area activities for cooperative reading teams. 

Male, Mary. "Cooperative Integrated Reading and 
Composition: A Success Story," Writing Notebook, 
v7 n1 p25-27 Sept-Oct 1989. 

Outlines the Cooperative Integrated Reading 
and Composition (CIRC) program, a sequenced 
and structured reading/language arts program 
used by elementary level students at Bracher 
School in Santa Clara, California. Describes sev- 
eral cooperative reading and writing activities 
used in this program. 

Rasinski, Timothy V. " Inertia: An Important Consider- 
ation for Reading Motivation." 1 989. 1 1 p. [ED 304 
665] 

Claims that the concept of inertia is analo- 
gous to a situation that occurs in reading. De- 
scribes students who, despite being able to read, 
choose not to read when other options are avail- 
able because tiiey lack tiie motivation to read. 
Offers several strategies and activities to create 
an initial impetus toward independent and moti- 
vated reading, Including reading aloud to chiP 
dren; providing experiences in the school, such 
as field ti'ips, guest speakers, and films; and using 
books themselves to lead students into other 
books. 

Smith, Cari B. "Shared Learning Promotes Critical 
Thinking," Reading Teacher, v43 nl p76-77 Oct 
1989. 

Describes how shared learning activities, in- 
cluding cooperative learning, collaborative learn- 
ing, and small group learning, can develop 
critical reading and problem-solving skills. Dis- 
cusses the teacher's role in guiding shared learn- 
ing activities. 

Topping, Keith. "Peer Tutoring and Paired Reading: 
Combining Two Powerful Techniques," Reading 
Teacher, vA2 n7 p4d8-94 Mar 1 989. 

Examines the advantages and disadvantages 
of peer tutoring and Paired Reading, a program 
of structured pair-work between children with 
different reading abilities. Claims these metiiods 
have great potential for cooperative learning. 
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Secondary Applications 

Davey, Beth. ''Using Textbook Activity Guides to 
Help Students Learn from Textbooics," JoumsLl of 
Reading, v29 n6 p489-94 Mar 1986. 

Describes how textbook activity guides that 
emphasize active student involvement through 
cooperative learning and a self monitoring com- 
ponent can help students become active, flexi- 
ble, more effective readers of textbook materials. 

Montague, Marjorie; Tanner, Michael L "Reading 
Strategy Groups for Content Area Instiuction,"' 
ioumal of Reading, v30 nS p71 6-23 May 1 987. 

Reviews relevant research in reading compre- 
hension strategies and cooperative learning 
methods. Describes reading strategy groups as 
an approach for content area instruction along 
with practical suggestions for implementation. 

Content Area Applications 

Ericson, Bonnie; and oti>ers. " Increasing Critical Read- 
ing in junior High Classrooms," /ouma/ of Reading, 
v30 n5 p430-39 Feb 1987. 

Describes three content area reading strate- 
gies (anticipation-reaction guides, text previews, 
and three-level study guides) that capitalize on 
cooperative small group learning and emphasize 
higher-order critical thinking. 

Miller, Douglas L "Cooperative Critical Thinking and 
History," Social Studies Review, v28 n3 p55-68 
Spr1989. 

Argues that current social studies textbooks 
lack coherent formats, decipherable vocabulary, 
clearly written paragraphs, and presume bark- 
ground information which students lack. Pres- 
ents a lesson that encourages discussion of 
information and eventual consensus in a group 
setting. 

VanCleaf, Davki W. "Cooperative Learning: Unking 
Reading and Social Studies," Reading Psyd)ology, 
v9n1 p59-63 1988. 

Argues that cooperative learning activities 
such as small group activities are important in 
social studies classes because they enhance text 
comprehension, nurture interaction skills, de- 
velop democratic behavior, and actively involve 
students. 

Steffens, Henry. "Collaborative Leaming in a History 
Seminar," H/sto/y Teacher, v22 n2 pi 25-38 Feb 
1989. 

Reviews the use of the collaborative learning 
process in a seventeenth-century intellectual his- 
tory seminar. Suggests use of reader response, 



peer critiques, small writing groups, and peer 
tutoring. 

Special Populations 

Maring, Ceraki H.; and others. "Five Cooperative 
Leaming Strategies for Mainstreamed Youngsters 
in Content Area Classrooms," Reading Teacher, 
v39 n3 P310-13 Dec 1985. 

Offers adaptations of content area reading 
techniques that can help teachers integrate 
mainstreamed children into small groups with 
otiier members of their classes. Includes the fo^ 
lowing: (1) the jigsaw strategy, (2) the list- 
group-label strategy, and (3) the small group 
structured overview. 

Manzone, Christine A. "Six Strategies for Teaching 
Reading Comprehension to Learning Disabled Stu- 
dents." 1989. 14p. [ED 311 667] 

Describes six strategies that can be used to 
improve the reading comprehension of lea'ning 
disabled students. Provides examples from par- 
ticular models of instructi'on as well as a rationale 
for each. Suggests that strategies may be used 
either individually, as a cooperative leaming ex- 
perience with a partner, or one-on-one with a 
teacher or tutor. 

Slavin, Robert; and others. "Accommodating Student 
Diversity in Reading and Writing Instruction: A Co- 
operative Leaming Approach," Remedial and Spe- 
cial Educa^on, v9 n1 p60-66 jan-Feb 1988. 

Explains tiiat "Cooperath^e Integrated Read- 
ing and Composition" is a program that success- 
fully teaches reading, writing, and language arts 
in heterogeneous intermediate classes contain- 
ing mainstreamed special education and reme- 
dial reading students by combining 
mixed-ability cooperative learning teams and 
SPime-ability reading groups. 

Stiers, Dariene. "Cooperative Leaming for Remedial 
Students," Social StudLs Review, v28 n3 p46-48 
Spr1989. 

Offers cooperative leaming instructional tech- 
niques for teaching the historical novel The Root 
Cellar in a remedial reading classroom. Reconfh 
mends cooperative leaming as a means through 
which the student can succeed academically 
while developing interpersonal skills. Suggests 
that the lesson be adapted to match the ability 
level of students. 
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Administrators and the Reading Program 



by Jerry Johns and Renee McDougall 



Administrators piay an extremeiy important role 
in the reading program. A search of the ERIC 
database revealed many articles and documents; 
this FAST Bib contains a carefully selected portion of 
these resources arranged in five sections. The first 
section focuses on Program Development and Ac- 
quiring Instructional Materials. The next three sec- 
tions focus on issues: Instructional, Policy, and 
Personnel. The final section concerns Assessment 
and Evaluation. 

Program Development and Acquiring In- 
structional Materials 

Bailey, Gerald D. * Guidelines for Improving the Text- 
book/y Serial Selection Process/ NASSP Bulletin, 
v72n50t} p87-92 Mar 1988. 

Offers nine suggestions to help build a leader- 
ship structure and a database for making appro- 
priate textbook selections. 

''Criteria for Excellence: Elementary Language Arts- 
Reading, Writing, Listening, Speaking. Promising 
Practices." Alaska State Department of Education, 
Juneau, 1987. [ED 291 078] 

Includes discussion of philosophy/policy, 
staffing and professional devebpment, adminis- 
tration, program, resources, planning and evalua- 
tion. 

"Criteria for Excellence: Secondary Language Arts- 
Reading, Writing, Listening, Speaking. Promising 
Practices." Alaska State D-partment of Educatk>n, 
Juneau, 1987. [ED 291 077] 

Provides a systematic assessment of second- 
ary Language Arts programs. Considers ratings in 
the areas of philosophy, staffing and professional 
development, administration, program, re- 
sources, and evaluation. 

Ediger, Mariow. "Reading in the Language Arts," 
1989. [ED 301 839] 

Discusses innovations in the teaching of read- 
ing and evaluation of new approaches. Consid- 
ers reading readiness, basal readers, experience 
charts, linguistic approaches, and individual dif- 
ferences. 



"English Language Arts Syllabus K-12. A Publication 
for Cuniculum Developers." New Yoric State Edu- 
catkan Department Albany, 1988. [ED 299 578] 

Outlines general criteria for an effective inte- 
grated curriculum in English language arts, sug- 
gests the instructional objectives that need to be 
addressed, and provides direction for the evalua- 
tion of student progress and program effective- 
ness. 

Grubaugh, Steven. "Initiating Sustained Silent Read- 
ing in Your School: Ask, 'What Can SSR Do for 
Them'?" Qearing House, v60 n4 pi 69-74 Dec 
1986. 

Hiscusses the effects of a sustained silent 
reading (SSR) program on school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, and the students. Offers sug- 
gestions on setting up an SSR program. 

Shannon, Patrick. "Commercial Reading Materials, a 
Technological Ideology, and the Deskilling of 
Teachers," Elementary School Journal, v87 n3 
p307-29 Jan 1987. 

Examines the role of commercial materials in 
reading instruction through analyses of expert 
opinion and of research on reading instruction. 
Reports a series of investigations concerning 
teachers' and administrators' conceptions of 
reading and reading instruction and offers a criti- 
cal evaluation of recent writing on effective read- 
ing instruction. 

Wepner, Shelley B.; and others. "The Administration 
and Supervision of Reading Programs." Columbia 
Unh/ersity, New Yorig NY, 1989. [ED 300 802] 

Outlines how to organize and supervise read- 
ing programs, pre-kindergarten through grade 
twelve. Discusses the knowledge areas neces- 
sary for administering reading programs. 

Instructional Issues 

Dreeben, Robert " Cbsing the Divide: What Teachers 
and Administrators Can Do to l-lelp Black Stu- 
dents Reach Their Reading Potential," American 
Educator, v1 1 n4 p28-35 Win 1987. 
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Discusses an examination of about 300 Blacic 
and White first graders, which demonstrates that 
providing a great deai of instructionai time and 
using high-quality, challenging materials are criti- 
cal to student success in reading and that group- 
ing students by ability within a class and then 
matching the pace of instruction to students' 
ability bolsters achievement 

Haney, Dorothy. "Reading Aloud to Others: Factors 
Contributing to Its Value and Effectiveness in the 
Classroom," 1988. (ED 298 438] 

Reviews the research on the value of reading 
aloud to students, the benefits of incorporating 
literature into the classroom, effective behaviors 
of parents and teachers, and creative ways of 
incorporating these techniques to create better 
and more interested readers. 

Snow, Marguerite Ann. "Immersion Teacher Hand- 
boolc Educational Report Series." Califomia Univ., 
Los Angeles. Center for Language Education and 
Research, 1987. [ED 291 243] 

Offers a handboolc as a preservice training 
guide, written primarily for prospective immer- 
sion program teachers and secondarily as a re- 
source for immersion program administrators 
and parents of prospective enrollees. 

Truby, Roy. " Home-School Projects That Work," Bdu- 
cation and Urban Society, vl9 n2 p206-ll Feb 
1987. 

Presents projects for involving parents in their 
children's education which include the follow- 
ing: (1) parents' reading with children; (2) letters 
to new parents; (3) library visits and boolclists; (4) 
monthly suggestions for involvement; and (5) 
newspaper " promise" ads for students and par- 
ents to sign. 

PoHcy Issues 

Balajthy, Ernest "Confrontation and Alienation: 
Education's Flawed Response to Religious Tex^ 
book Objection," 1988. (ED 297 297] 

Discusses recent controversies over text- 
boolcs that illustrate objections held by Evangeli- 
cals to "secular humanism" in the schools and 
why educators automatically tend to assume that 
ail religious objections to curricula are clear-cut 
attempts at censorship. 

Claric, Elyse. "A Slow, Subtle Exercise in Censorship," 
Sdiool Ubraiy loumal, v32 n7 p93-96 Mar 1986. 

Relates events surrounding the decision 
made by a public school board of education and 
school administrators to Institute a policy of ob- 



taining parenUl permission for students who 
want to borrow five Judy Blume books from the 
middle school library. Covers actions taken by 
the librarian and parental invokement 

Marockle, Henry; and others. "A Study on the Use of 
Time for Reading Instruction in Grades One, Two, 
and Three in West Virginia Schools." Appalachia 
Educatk>nal Lab., Charleston W. Va., West Vir- 
ginia Association of School Administrators, 1987. 
[ED 293 086] 

Investigates the effects of a 1984 West Vir- 
ginia State Board of Education (WVBE) policy 
which specified the use of instructional time. 
Discusses a study that examined the effects of 
this policy on reading instruction in the primary 
grades by surveying a random representative 
sample of primary teachers and principals in 
West Virginia, indicates no statistically significant 
differences among teachers' and principals' re- 
ports of past, cun'ent, and ideal use of instruc- 
tional time for reading. 

Solomori, Henry; and others. "Student Achievement 
in the 1985-86 Promotional Policy Progran^ OEA 
Evaluation Report" New York City Board of Edu- 
cation, Brooldyn, NY, 1987. (ED 299 315] 

Provides information about the success of the 
remedial reading program under the community 
school district's new Promotional Policy Program 
in terms of student outcomes. Uses tlie Califor- 
nia Achievement Test in reading and the Lan- 
guage Assessment Battery as criteria to be 
eligible for this new program. Involves 13,734 
fourth- and seventh-grade students, 81.5% of 
whom met the aiteria for their grade in August 
of 1985, January of 1986, or April of 1986. Rec- 
ommends that the central and district program 
administrators review the programs for ade- 
quacy of teacher preparation and curriculum ma- 
terials. Includes thirteen data tables. 

Personnel Issues and Teacher Behaviors 

Jensen, Julie M. "Research Currents: Taking Lan- 
guage to Hearf," Language Arts, v65 n7 p714-19 
Nov 1988. 

Recalls memorable moments from the 
author's public school life which imply that the 
best possible learning environments are active, 
meaningful, personalized, and collaborative; 
nourished by conversation, by reading, and by 
writing among teachers, administrators, parents, 
and students; and that the best teachers are 
learners. 
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Rupley, William H.; and others. "Past, Present, and 
Future Job Responsibilities of Public School Read- 
ing Specialists/ Reading World, v24 n3 p4&60 
Mar 1985. 

Surveys reading teachers, school administra- 
tors, and professors of reading to determine the 
past, present, and future roles of reading re- 
source teachers. 

Shannon, Patrick. ''Teachers' and Administrators' 
Thoughts on Changes in Reading Instruction 
within a Merit Pay Program Based on Test Scores," 
Reading Research Quarterly, v21 n1 p20-35 Win 
1986. 

Supports predictions concerning two conse- 
quences of combining merit pay and other busi- 
ness practices within a reading program: (1) that 
school personnel would constrict their defini- 
tions of reading and reading instruction to those 
prescribed by district policy; and (2) that teach- 
ers would consider reading instruction less fulfill- 
ing than they did prior to the period pay 
program. 

Woodward, Arthur. "Over-Programmed Materials: 
Taking tfie Teacher out of Teaching," American 
Educator, vIOnI p26-31 Spr 1986. 

Argues that thie prevalent use of textbook and 
teachers' guide packages is one of the greatest 
factors responsible for the current ills affecting 
teaching. 

Assessment and Evaiuation 

Pincher, Cameron. " Assessing Educatbnal Outcomes: 
Are We Doing Good, Can We Do Better?" Geor- 
gia Univ., Athens. Inst of Higher Educatbn, 1988. 
[ED 299 842] 

Discusses possible reasons for poor assess- 
ment of educational outcomes in the U.S. during 
the 1980s. 

Howards, Melvin. "Testing: Illusions of Measure- 
ment," 1987. (ED 300 393] 

Presents a discussion of research on many 
types of tests and the history of the testing. 

Kippel, Gary M.; Forehand, Cariie A. " School Master/ 
of Reading Test System to Enhance Progress of 
Schools." New \ork City Board of Education, 
Brooklyn, 1987. [ED 293 844] 

Describes the School Mastery of Reading Test 
(SMRT) program which was designed to give 
administrators and teachers information al)out 
reading performance and recommendations for 
improving the Instructional program. 



Unn, Robert; and others. "Speed and Accuracy of 
Word Decoding and Recognition. Research on iiv 
structional Assessment Instructionally Relevant 
Reading Assessment" California Univ., Los Ange- 
les. Center for the Study of Evaluation, 1987. [ED 
292 067] 

Discusses a study focused on the first phase 
of a longitudinal program of research designed 
to investigate the feasibility of constructing read- 
ing tests closely articulated with specific reading 
curricula and consistent with the current scien- 
tific understanding of reading processes. 

Lytle, James H. "The Zest for Tests. Are Too Many 
Used for the Wrong Reasons?" School Administr,3t- 
tor, v45 nil p8-11 Dec 1988. 

Discusses why using scores from a single 
standardized test to make student placement de- 
cisions for reading groups, advanced placement 
classes, magnet schools, or remedial education 
programs is inappropriate. Suggests that recent 
research shows that teacners' Judgments provide 
as accurate an estimate of student ability as stan- 
dardized test results. 

Madgic, Robert "Assessment of Student Learning 
and School Effectiveness: Restoring the Focus," 
Thrust for Educational Leadership, v16 n4 p3&-40 
Jan 1987. 

Describes why school effectiveness cannot 
be assessed by comparing group performances 
on standardized tests. Discusses why focusing 
on inOiVidual results enhances collective pro- 
gram assessment 

Ruddell, Robeit B. "Knowledge and Attitudes toward 
Testing: RekJ Educators and Legislators," Reading 
Teacher, v38 n6 p53&43 Feb 1985. 

Indicates that the test knowledge of teachers, 
administrators, district personnel, and legislators 
is limited. 

Shannon, Patrick. "Conflict or Consei. js: Views of 
Reading Cunlcula and Instruction witiiin One In- 
structional Setting," Reading Research and Instruc- 
tion, v26 n1 p31-49 Fall 1986. 

Suggests that most administrators accept stu- 
dent test scores as the appropriate goal of read- 
ing programs and centralized planning and use 
of commercial reading materials as the appropri- 
ate means for reading instruction, while most 
teachers seek more effective and communal 
goals and more autonomy concerning means. 
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Trade Books in the K'12 Classroom 

by Jerry Johns and Susan Schuerigel 



As the use of trade books in language arts and 
content area classrooms becomes increasingly pop- 
ular, teachers need to know what books to choose 
and how and why to Incorporate them into the 
curriculum. This FAST Bib, based on entries to the 
ERIC database, contains selected references from 
1987 to 1990. The bibliography is organized into 
five sections: Content Areas, Integrated Language 
Arts, Literature Based Reading Programs, Teacher 
Fducation, and General Interest Bibliographies. The 
Information in these citations will help teachers of 
elementary and high school students decide which 
trade books are appropriate for their classrooms 
and how best to put them to use. 

Content Areas 

Danlelson, Kathy Everts. "Helping History Come 
Alive with Literature," Social Studies, v80 n2 p65- 
68 Mar-^1989. 

Describes 20 trade books to aid teachers in 
the development of social studies concepts. Sug- 
gests ways to use these books to extend lesson 
units by emphasizing formation of concepts and 
generalizations, integrating social sciences, clari- 
fying valines, achieving objectives, and maintain- 
ing objectivity in discussing; societal conflict 

Hansen, W. Lee. " 'Real' Books and Textbooks," Jour- 
nal of Economic Education, v19 n3 p271-74 Sum 
1988. 

Advocates the supplemental use of trade 
books with textbooks in introductory econoi-nics 
courses. States that students will learn how econ- 
omists approach economic Issues in the real 
world, building upon the organized textbook 
presentation of material. Acknowledges that 
textbooks are essential to instruction, and lists 
several appropriate works for supplemental read- 
ing. 

Lehman, Barbara A.; Crook, Patricia R. 'Content 
Reading, Tradebooks and Students: Learning 
about the Constitution through Nonfiction," Read- 
ing Improvement, v26 n1 p50-57 Spr 1989. 

Provides five lesson plans on the United 
States Constitution, in which students read sev- 



eral tradebooks in order to synthesize informa- 
tion from multiple sources in preparation for writ- 
ten or oral reports. Provides an annotated 
bibliography of 1 3 tradebooks about the Consti- 
tution. 

McCann, Robert M. " Making Social Studies Meaning- 
ful by Using Children's Literature," Georgia Social 
Science Journal, v19 n2 pi 3-1 6 Fall 1988. 

Gives examples of children's trade books 
which can enhance social studies topics dealing 
with everyday life in past times, the impact of 
historical events on the average person's life, 
historical facts, and sensitive issues in the 
students' lives. Lists the National Council for the 
Social Studies' 1986 Notable Children's Trade 
Books. 

Pruitt, Laura L, Comp. ' Making Connections: A Se- 
lected Ust of Historical Rction K-IZ" 1989. 83p. 
[ED 308 511] 

Provides media specialists and teachers with 
an annotated list of historical fiction tradebooks 
categorized by American historical periods and 
grade-level groupings. Contains two parts: a list 
of historical fiction book titles subdivided into 
nine chronological historical periods starting 
with the Colonial period prior to 1 763 and going 
up to 1980; and an annotated booklist contain- 
ing bibliographic information and annotations 
for 340 books. 

Webre, Elizabeth C " Content-Area-Related Books 
RecommerKled by Children: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography Selected from 'Children's Choke' 1975- 
1988." 1989. 21 p. [ED 303 77^ 

Contains 121 children's choices, which are 
guaranteed to be informatiunal and entertaining 
as students study math, health, science, social 
studies, and the language arts. 

"Outstanding Science Trade Books for Children in 
1988," Science ani Children, v26 n6 p40-45 Mar 
1989. 

Lists annotations of books based on accuracy 
of contents, readability, format, and illustrations. 
Includes number of pages in each entry, price. 
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and availability. Covers the following topics: ani- 
mals, biographies, space science, astronomy, ar> 
chaeology, anthropology, earth and life sciences, 
medical and health sciences, physics, technol- 
ogy, and engineering. 

Integrated Language Arts 

Meerson, Mary Lou. Integrating the Language Arts: 
Alternatives and Strategies Using 'i rade Books as 
Models for Student Writing." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the international Reading 
Association, 1988. 8p. [ED 294 210] 

Provides specific suggestions on how, when, 
and why to use literature, or trade books, to help 
the novice writer. Shows how teachers can help 
students at all levels build schema by writing 
books themselves. Offers suggestions for env 
ploying literature as a model for student writing 
including using trade books to teach literary de- 
vices (77ie Diary of Anne Frank for diaries, and 
Science Experiments You Can Eat for content- 
area writing), and writing book extensions (pro- 
logues or epilogues I'or books, new stories for 
well-known characters, or changing the setting of 
a story). Contains an annotated bibliography of 
trade books. 

Rhodes, Lynn K.; Dudley-MaHing, Curt "Readers and 
Writers witii a Difference: A Holistic Approach to 
Teaching Learning Disabled and Remedial Stu- 
dents." 1988. 329p. [ED 293 1 1 7] 

Discusses topics including: learning disabled 
and remedial students; a holistic theory of read- 
ing and writing development; an observational 
approach to reading and writing assessment; and 
the problem of writing meaningful goals and ob- 
jectives from a holistic perspective. Provides a 
large number of instructional strategies in chap- 
ters entitied "Planning Instruction"; "Prereading 
Instruction"; "In-Process Reading Instruction"; 
"Post-Reading Instruction"; "Composition: 
Choices and Instruction"; and ''Transcription: 
Choices and Instruction." Encourages teachers 
to surround students with print and encourage 
the discovery by students that reading and writ- 
ing are meaningful, purposeful, and personally 
worthwhile. Presents a discussion of collabora- 
tion on a literacy program with parents, teachers, 
and administrators; and includes an extensive list 
of predictable trade books for students. 

Stewig, John Wan'en, Ed.; Sebesta, Sam Lealon, Ed. 
" Using Literature in the Elementary Classi-oom. Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition." 1989. 144p. [ED 308 
542] 
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Focuses on the wealth of language learning 
possibilities that open up when teachers sur- 
round students with attractive and well-written 
books and know how to use them in imaginative 
ways. Reflects the current movement in elemen- 
tary education toward student<entered teaching 
and integrating the language arts. Contains: (1) 
"Reading to Learn about the Nature of Lan- 
guage" (A. Barisara Pilon); (2) "Using Picture 
Books for Reading Vocabulary Development" 
(Alden J. Moe); (3) "The Tradebook as an In- 
structional Tool: Strategies in Approaching Liter- 
ature" (Helen Felsenthal); (4) "Book illustration: 
Key to Visual and Oral Literacy" (John Warren 
Stewig); (5) " Reading Leads to Writing" (Richard 
C. Kolczynski); (6) "Creative Drama and Story 
Comprehension" (Mary Jett-Simpson); and (7) 
" Literature across the Curriculum" (Sam Leaton 
Sebesta). 

Whyte, Sarah. "Whole Language Jsing Big Books." 
1988. 73p. [ED 298 479] 

Discusses thematic units designed around 
Wright Company Big Books, and demonstrates 
ways that Big Books can be used in a whole 
language first-grade program. Presents lessons 
which indicate skill focus, needed materials, pro- 
cedures, and additional thoughts or suggestions 
about the lesson. Includes units which consist of: 
"Bedtime" (five lessons); "Monsters and Giants" 
(five lessons); "Valentine's Day" (one lesson); 
"Houses" (two lessons); "Our Town" (four les- 
sons); "Our Family" (four lessons); "Me" (one 
lesson); "Me (Feelings)" (three lessons); "Me 
(Helping)" (one lesson); and a discussion about 
using African folk tales in the classroom. Con- 
tains a list of themes and Wright Books used; a 
thematic listing of poems/songs and their au- 
thors; a list of nursery rhymes for use in whole 
language activities; a thematic listing of trade 
books and their authors; possible big book mate- 
rial; a whole language and writing bibliography; 
and a teacher resource bibliography. 

LheratureSased Reading Programs 

Henke, Unda. "Beyond Basal Reading: A District's 
Commitment to Change," New Advocate, v1 n1 
^2-51 1988. 

Describes hew the district committee of the 
West Des Moines Schools (Iowa) changed its 
'eading program. Explains how the role of a 
'jasal was redefined, how trade books were in- 
corporated, how the progr.^Ti encouraged inde- 
pendent reading, and how writing was given a 
major role in reading class. 

Ji 
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Richek Margaret Ann; McTague, Beclcy K. ''The 'Curi- 
ous George' Strategy for Students with Reading 
Problems/ A^ead/ng Teacher, v42 n3 p220-26 Dec 
1988. 

Describes and evaluates a remedial reading 
strategy-assisted reading-^hich uses a motiva- 
ting series of popular children's books to im- 
prove the performance of rer.iedlal readers. 

Tunnell, Michael O.; Jacobs, James S. ''Using 'Real' 
Books: Research Rndings on Literature Based 
Reading Instruction," Reading Teacher, v42 n7 
P470-77 Mar 1989. 

Reviews several studies which support the 
success of a Iiterature43ased approach to literacy 
with various types of students (limited English 
speakers, developmental readers, remedial read- 
ers, etc). Describes several common elements 
found in different literature-based programs, in- 
cluding the use of natural text, reading aloud, 
and sustained silent reading. 

Teacher Education 

Duquette, Ray. "Videotape Review: 'Showing Teach- 
ers l-iow'," loumai of Residing Education, v14 n1 
p43-45 Fall 1988. 

Reviews " Showing Teachers How," a series 
of 12 videotapes released in 1986 and 1987 
dealing with (1) reading instruction using the 
whole language approach in the elementary 
school; (2) social studies instruction using trade 
books; (3) writing instruction; and (4) discussion 
strategies for current events. 

Frager, Alaan. "Conquering A Uteracy in Teacher Ed- 
ucation," lountal of Teacher Education, v38 n6 
p16-19NovOec1987. 

Considers n^eservice teachers' needs as read- 
ers during t'tti oevelopment of a program in- 
tended to motivate these teachers to spend part 
of their summer reading edua tion trade books, 
resulting in a marked increase in the number of 
trade books and books in general the teachers 
read. 

Hepler, Susan. "A Guide for the Teacher Guides: 
Doing it Yourself," New Advocate, v1 n3 pi 86-95 
Sum 1988. 

Notes the plethora of [juides to trade books 
for classroom use. Suggests what a good guide 
should do, and presents a guide to help teachers 
write and edit their own. 

Silvey, Anita. "Editorial: The Basalization of Trade 
Books," Horn Boole Magazine, p549-50 SepOct 
1989. 



Discusses the trend towards voluminous 
study guides with work sheets and drills for 
children's books, subjecting great literature to 
the practices of basal reading textbooks and dis- 
couraging children from reading. Urges teachers 
to trust the book to do its own teaching and to 
learn to get out of the way. 

General Interest Bibliographies 

"Children's Choices for 1990," Reading Teacher, v44 
n2p13M1 Oct 1990. 

Presents brief annotations of the 111 books 
chosen by elementary students. Groups the 
books by general reading levels: all ages^ youn- 
ger readers, middle grades, and older readers. 
Identifies 27 tities that are especially popular in 
beginning independent reading. Continues an 
annual tradition of a series of book lists that first 
appeared in the November 1975 issue of The 
Reading Teacher. 

Stahlschmidt, Agnes D. "Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 
Students." Portions of this paper presented at the 
Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. 9p. [ED 305 654] 

Contains 54 annotations of library resource 
materials in the folbwing areas: (1) "Locating 
Titles on a Theme/Uterary Genre"; (2) " Identify- 
ing Titles for Reading Aloud"; (3) " Learning to 
Express Yourself: Puppetry, Reader's Theater, 
Storytelling"; (4) "Locating Information about 
Authors and Illustrators"; (5) " Using Literature in 
the Classroom: Resources for the Professional 
Collection"; and (6) "just for Fun: Literature Ac- 
tivities." includes a list of addresses of publish- 
ers/distributors. 

"Teachers' Choices for 1990," Reading Teacher, v44 
n3 p329-36 Nov 1990. 

Identifies outstanding trade books published 
for chikiren and adolescents that teachers find 
exceptional in curriculum use. Groups books 
into primary (K-2), intermediate (3-5), and ad- 
vanced (6-8) levels. 

"1990 Young Adults' Choices," loumai of Reading, 
v34 n2 p203^ Nov 1990. 

Presents brief annotations of the 29 books 
chosen most often by middle, junior high, and 
senior high school students. Includes novels 
dealing with alcoholism, drunk drivers, and equal 
access to activities and sports for giris. Continues 
an annual list of books begun in 1 987. 
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Self-Concept 
in Elementary School Reading Programs 



by Judith A Frank 



Reseat in elementary reading has determined 
that many influences affect the reading process. 
One of the more important of th -^se is seif-concept 
Whiie most children come to school with the com* 
mon expectation that they will learn to read, some 
children have already labeled themseh/es failures, 
and this perception may create a self-fulfilling proph- 
ecy. "Not only does self-concept interfere with 
learning to read but the resulting reading disability 
leads to an even poorer self-concept** (Quandt and 
Selznick, 1 984). Learning to read forms one of the 
first measures of school success. Failure on this 
measure may damage an individual's perception of 
self as a learner and ultimately influence the amount 
of education the individual pursues, thus affecting 
other achievements in the individual's life. 

This FAST Bib focuses on the interaction be- 
tween elementary reading programs and self-con- 
cept Following an overview section, research on 
reading programs and self-concept is addressed. 
The final section deals with the importance of self- 
concept and teaching reading to students of other 
cultures. 

Overview 

Briggs, LD. ''A Poor Attitude: A Deterrent to Reading 
Improvement" Reading Horizons, v27 n3 p202'O8 
Apr 1987. 

Discusses attitude development, symptoms 
of poor reading attitudes, and ways to remediate 
poor attitudes. 

Bun-oughs, Sue. "Individualized Reading and Failure: 
'Who's Got His Blue Ribbon?'" Early Child Devel- 
opment and Care, v22 n4 p295-302 Dec 1 985. 

Describes various issues surrounding the in- 
ability of individualized reading to improve poor 
readers' ability at the elementary level. Sug- 
gested reasons for failure include school environ- 
ment, peer pressure, self-concept, and individual 
reading difficulties. 

Cook, Christine K. "Self-Concept and the Disabled 
Reader: An Annotated Bibliography." Exit Project, 



Indiana Unh^ersity at South Bend. 1988. 43p. [ED 
298 440] 

Examines research findings on the relation- 
ship between reading achievement and self-cor<- 
cept in elementary students. Intended to be of 
help to teachers who deal with students having 
problems in reading. 

Gaskins, Irene W. " A Writing Program for Poor Read- 
ers and Writers and the Rest of the Class, Too," 
language Alts, v59 n8 p854-61 NovOec 1982. 

Describes how elementary school tsachers 
encouraged poor readers and writers by having 
the entire class keep journals on topics of their 
choice and expertise. Discusses a three-step pro- 
cess approach to writing instruction using this 
technique. 

Kinchek>e, Teresa-Scott "Building Self-Concept in 
Reading instnictiori," Curriculum Review, v25 n1 
p51-53 Sept-Octl985. 

Stresses student self-concept as a crucial in- 
gredient to independent reading success. Dis- 
cusses ways teachers can display respect for 
learners and thus increase reading ability. 

Meredith, Kurt; Steele, jeannie. "The Troubled 
Reader Access to Intervention for tlie School Psy- 
chobglst" Iowa State Department of Public In- 
struction, Des Moines, Iowa. School Psychobgical 
Servkes, 1985. 69p. [ED 266 562] 

Suggests guidelines for school psychologists 
who intervene with troubled readers. Reviews 
the reading process and characteristics of stu- 
dents with poor reading skills and their effect on 
setfconcept Addresses diagnostic assessment 
remediation, student-classroom interaction, and 
teacher feedback. 

Quandt Ivan; Selznicl^ Rtehard. Self-Concept and 
Reading. Second Editk>n. Intematk>nal Reading As- 
sodation, Newaric, Del, 1984. 36p. [ED 249 468] 

Examines research-based thinking concerning 
the relationships that exist between reading and 
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selfconcepL Describes practical applications of 
these ideas so that teachers can iise them In the 
classroom. Lists several self<oncept measures. 

Smith, Laura J. * Ethnographic Theory and Methodol- 
ogy in Reading Research.'* Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the International Reading Asso- 
ciation, 1982. 35p. [ED 222 862] 

Suggests ethnographic research has the po- 
tential to supplement, or possibly replace, quar>- 
titative experimental research in education. 
Asserts that the traditional research design fails 
to tap self-concept, value systems, purpose of 
and attitude toward reading, teacher's ;>ersonal- 
ity, teaching skills, and individual differences. 
Notes that this new, more holistic design in- 
cludes participant observation, informal inter- 
views, and video tape analysis showing the 
potential for providing answers to complex read- 
ing problems. 

Winograd, Peter; Niquette, Garland. * Assessing 
Learned l-lelplessnesi in Poor Readers,* Topics in 
Language Disorden, v8 n3 p38-55 Jun 1988. 

Reviews how feelings of helplessness can im- 
pact on learning to read. Guidelines for dealing 
with learned helplessness are provided. 

Research on Reading Programs and Self- 
Concept 

Chall, Jeanne; Snow, Catherine. * Families and Liter- 
acy: The Contribution of Out-of-School Experi- 
ences to Children's Acquisition of Uteracy. Final 
Report* Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Graduate School of Education, 1982. 681 p. [ED 
234345] 

Addresses the question of wfiy some children 
manage to continue through lat<*r stages of liter- 
acy acquisition while others are unable to meet 
the challenges presented by fourth and fifth 
grade reading tasks. Finds that reading compre- 
hension was influenced by the positive self-con- 
cept that develops in an emotionally secure 
home. 

Clawson, Kenneth; Patemo, JoAnna. 'Inferred Self- 
Concept as Leamer as It Relates to Reading 
Achievement and Gender Kindergarten and Rrst 
Grade Students.* Paper presented at the Annual 
Conference of the Mid-South Educational Re- 
search Association, Mobile, AL 1987. 21 p. [ED 
293 087) 

Investigates the differences in inferred stu- 
dent self-concept scores of high and low reading 
achievers, and examines the relation between 
self<oncept and reading achieveme;it by gen- 
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der. Finds that more females had higher self<on- 
cepts as learners and were also high reading 
achievers; however, both males and females 
who had low self-concepts as learners were low 
reading achievers. 

Eder, Donna. "Ability Grouping and Student's Self- 
Concepts: A Case Study,* Elementary School lour- 
nal, v84 n2 pi 49-61 Nov 1983. 

Examines the degree to which first grade stu- 
dents engaged in within-group and across-group 
comparisons were aware of differences; and the 
relation between teacher praise, students' group 
levels, and academic performance. 

Felmlee, Diane; Eder, Donna. ''Contextual Effects in 
the Classroom: The Impact of Ability Croups on 
Student Attention,* Sodo/ogy of Edacat/on, v56 n2 
P77.87 Apr 1983. 

Assesses data gathered from videotaped les- 
sons of first-grade reading groups. Suggests as- 
signment to low-ability group has a strong 
negative effect on student attentiveness and atti- 
tude. These classroom factors shape student be- 
havior. 

Herry, Yves. "Relationship between Achievement in 
Reading/and Self-Concept Relation to Reading.* 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association, 1987. lOp. 
[ED 292 066] 

Assesses the relation between self-concept 
and reading performance of school children in 
grades three and four. Finds a significant differ- 
ence among reading ability groups witii respect 
to their self-concepts relating to reading. 

Marklund, inger, Ed.; Hanse, Mona-Britt, Ed. *Lean> 
ing to Read Project No. 2239,* School Research 
Newslette., 1984. 16p. [ED 24& 494] 

Reviews studies in Sweden that have shown 
linguistic awareness is an important pre-requisite 
in leirning to read. Reveals a cc section be- 
tween self-image and reading since Jents who 
had overcome reading problems by grade six 
displayed positive self-concert development 

McPherson, Carolyn; Rust, James O. " Relationships 
among Popularity, Reading Ability, and ielf-Con- 
cept in SecondCrade ChikJreri,' Reading Improve- 
ment, v24 n4 p289-92 Win 1 987. 

Analyzes relationships c.nong popularity, 
reading, and self<oncept in 79 second-grade stu- 
dents. Rnds that high-socioeconomic status stu- 
dents were more popular than low-SES students, 
and that unpopularity correlated significantly 
with reading ability, self-concept and SES. 
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Nachman, Leah B. "Improving Reading Comprehen- 
sion of lntermec';3te Grade Children/ Practicum, 
Nova Unh«rslty, 1987. 67p. [ED 291 058] 

Describes a program diisigned for students 
attending o^nipensatory education classes. Spe- 
cific goals were ;o improve students' knowledge 
of reading strategies^ their attitudes toward read- 
ings their self-perceived ability in reading, and 
their grades In reading comprehension. Rnds 
that students made gains for each objective that 
was measured. 

Thomas, Louise. ''Readers' Metacognition and Com- 
prehension: Are They Related?'' 1 964. bp. [ED 252 
815] 

Investigates the relation among sixth-grade 
students' reading attitudes, awareness of certain 
parar.eters of reading, and their performance on 
the Iowa Test of Basic Skills reading comprehen- 
sion test Finds a significant correlation between 
scores on the attitude awareness inventory and 
the ITBS, confirming: (1) the relation between 
the defined components of reading schemata 
(attitude, knowledge, and self-concept); and (2) 
differences in the way good and poor readers 
perceive the reading task. Finds poor readers 
were relatively unaware of reading as a search 
for meaning. 

Reading Programs and Other Cultures 

Eisenberg, Theodore; and others. ''Tf-ie Effect at Differ- 
ent Grade Levels of One and Two Years o^ Tutor- 
ing," Research Tutorial Projed. 1983. Cip. [ED 
235 000] 

Discusses the effects of tutoring socially dis- 
advantaged Israel! children. Concludes that tu- 
tored children in grade six made greater gains in 
math but children In lower grades made the 
greatest gains in reading. Finds thM tutoring did 
not change the students' acceptance by peer 
groups or social self-concepts. 

Hayes, Curtis W.; and others, "lo Read You Must 
Write: Children in Language Acquisitkjn." Paper 
presented at the lntematk)nal ConfererKe on Sec- 
ond/Foreign Language Acquisition by ChikJren: 
Theoretkral Aspects and Practkral Ajapllcatbns, 
1985. 23p. [ED 257 313] 

Reports on study using journal writing to im- 
prove migrant Mexican-Americans' academic 



self-concept and reading. Finds that this individu- 
alized technique was instrumental in developmg 
positive self-conceit as wall as reading and writ- 
ing fluency. 

Layton, Kent "The Apniicatton of Weikarf s Theor!<fS 
in Teaching Non-English Speaking Students l-low 
to Read." Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the International Reading Association. 1982. 
12p. [ED 219 743] 

Describes how the frustratt'nn felt by students 
learning to speak, read, listen, ano write In a new 
language may harm their success and self-con- 
cept Recommends teachers use methods that 
make use of the students' non-verbal abilities, 
learning styles, and verbal concepts in their na- 
tive languages to help them gain proficiency in 
English. 

Parsons, Adebkle H. "Self-Concept and Reading 
Achievem^ ' in the blingual Setting" NABE: The 
Journal for v;e Nationai ^\ssodation for Rilingual Ed- 
ucation, v8 n1 p29-40 Fall 1933. 

Examines relationships among self-concept 
biliteracy, and type of reading and language in- 
struction received by 51 second-grade students 
in a bilingual setting. Supports the position that 
accepting self<oncept as a component in curric- 
ular goals frees teachers and students to pursue 
creativity and develop potential. 

Reyhner, Jon (Ed) Teaching the Indian Child. A Biiin- 
gual/S4ulticultural Approach. Second Edition. East- 
em Montana College, Billings. School of Education. 
1988. 331p.[ED301 372] 

Emphasizes the Importance of teachers un- 
derstanding the cultural background of the stu- 
dents they teach. Discusses the role of parents 
and teachers, and theories about self-efficacy as 
a means of empowering Indian students. 

Sims, Rudine. "Strong Black Girls: A Ten Year Old Re- 
sponds to Fiction about Afro-Americans," Journal 
of Research and Development in Education, v16 
n3 p21-28 Spr1983. 

Reports the difficulty of obtaining books 
about strong, active Afro-American girls and the 
need for studies to show the impact of cultuialiy 
valid books for young readers. 
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Reading Aloud to Students 

by Jerry Johns and Joelle Schlesinger 



Recent re$<sarch in reading has shown how im- 
portant it is to read aioud to students. This FAST Bib 
explores some of the research and ways to use this 
knowledge In tha classroom. Parent support and 
involvement is also extremely important so a sec- 
tion is devoted entirely to helping parents get in- 
volved. The major sections of tfiis bibliography are 
Overview, Applications for the Classiroom, Impor- 
tance of Parents, Book Recommendations, and Re- 
search. Abstracts of some items have been 
abbreviated to allow for the Inclusion of additional 
citations. 

Overview 

Dwyer, Edward J.; Isbeil, Rebecca J. "The Lively Art of 
Reading Akxid to Chikiren." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the Tennessee State Coun- 
cil of the International Reading Associatioti, 1988. 
7p. [ED 300 7671 

Describes why reading aloud is an essential 
part of the classroom instructional program, 
along with direct instruction and sustained silent 
reading or book contact, and should no: be 
slighted despite the numerous time demands 
from other sources. Notes that reading aloud to 
students provides opportunities for introducing 
studifnts to good literature and encourages larv 
guage development 

Haney, Dorothy. "Reading Aloud to Others: Factors 
Contributing to Its Value and Effectiveness in the 
Classroom." 1988. 44p. [ED 298 438] 

Reviews the research on the value of reading 
aloud to students, the benefits of incorporating 
literature into the classroom, effective behaviors 
of parents and teachers, and creative ways of 
incorporating these techniques to create better 
and more interested readers. Provides informa- 
tion designed to be informative to teachers, par- 
ents, and administrators. Concludes that 
research indicates reading aloud is a valuable 
activity bath in terms of instructional value and in 
developing positive reading attitudes. 

Lockledge, Ann; Matheny, Constance. "Looking to- 
ward the Family: Case Studies of Lifebng Rc;ad- 



ers." Paper pre.«ented at the Annual Meeting of 
the International Reading Association, 1987. 24p. 
[ED 283 140] 

Investigates the assumption that the impetus 
for lifelong enjoyment of reading most often oc- 
curs in the home before children enter school. 
Results indicate that parents who enjoy reading 
and encourage it produce families that enjoy 
reading. Provides information that may cause 
teachers to pause and reevaluate decisions re 
garding what will predispose students to enjoy 
reading. Argues that if high school students are 
taught ho\^ to effectively select children's litera- 
ture and how to read aloud, schools could influ- 
ence the next generation of parents and increase 
the number of new lifelong readers for pleasure. 

Nistler, Robert j. ''Reading Abud as a Contributor to 
a Chikl's Cc ncept of Story." Paper presented at 
the AnnU''' Meeting of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1 987. 1 1 p. [ED 291 071 ] 

Summarizes the specific benefits of reading 
aloud to students. Notes that when students lis- 
ten to stories being read aloud they become 
aware of story components, can recognize plot, 
character, and theme, and they leam that a story 
involves one or more characters who must face 
and resolve a conflict Points out that these story 
elements helps students in reading comprehen- 
sion. Cites studies indicating that during story- 
time the language of teachers is purposeful and 
helps students arrive at some level c<f text under- 
standing. Finds that teachers posu thoughtful 
questions, model their own thinkings and show 
spontaneous appreciation for stories. 

Application for Classroom 

"The Classroom Reading Tead;er Practku*! "teaching 
Ideas, Clip Sheet, and Questk>ns and Answ(>r;," 
Reading Teacher, v41 n8 p857-71 Apr 1 988. 

Summarizes various authors who provide a 
wide range of instructional suggestions, includ- 
ing hints for parents on how to read aloud to 
older children, a story web prewriting technique, 
a lesson on similes, a description of a series of 
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books designed to develop literacy in natural 
ways, and advice on using the question-answer 
relationship procedure and basal readers. 

Alvennanr^ Donna E.; Olson, James R. "Discussing 
Read-Aloud Fiction: One Approach for Motivating 
Critical Thinking,'' Reading Horizons, v28 n4 p235- 
41 Sum 1988. 

Describes one teacher's reading aloud a 
Paula Danziger novel to motivate a group of 
adolescents to think and respond critically to 
read-aloud fiction. Includes examples of discus- 
sion strategies used to help students judge word 
play, recognize different points of view, and eval- 
uate the author's ability to relate to her audience. 

Fox, Carol; Sauer, Margery. "Celebrate Literature! A 
Spiraling Curriculum for Grades K-6.'' 1988. 15p. 
[ED 297 265] 

Presents a multi-volume articulated literature 
curriculum for grades K-6. Describes how, by 
building upon established practices of reading 
aloud to children, the curriculum offers teachers 
information about genre, books, authors, and 
illustrators and provides a structure for using 
children's literature in the classroom. Describes 
seven guides that form a spiraling curriculum 
designed to teach students to understand, evalu- 
ate and appreciate literature, and achieve these 
goals: (1) to introduce children to their literary 
heritage; (2) to encourage children to read for 
pleasure and knowledge; (3) to provide children 
with knowledge of literary elements and struc- 
ture; (4) to allow for creative response to litera- 
ture; (5) to devebp children's ability to evaluate 
literature; and (6) to develop independent read- 
ers and learners. 

Levesque, Jeri. " ELVES: A Read-Abud Strategy to De- 
velop Listening Comprehension (In the Class- 
room)," Reading Teacher, v43 n1 p93-94 Oct 
1989. 

Describes ELVES (Excite, Listen, Visualize, Ex- 
tend, Savor), a readsaloud strategy designed to 
develop listening comprehension and maintain 
elementary school students' initial excitement 
about reading. 

Markle, Aldeen B. "Developing Critical Thinking Skills 
through Literature," School Library Media Quar- 
terly, v16 n1 p4344 Fall 1987. 

Discusses the value of literature and reading 
aloud in developing critical thinking skills and 
suggests several books to supplement the basal 
textbook. 



Sullivan, Joanna. "Read Aloud Sesstons: Tackling Sen- 
sitive Issues through Literature," Reading Teacher, 
v40n9 P874.78 May 1987. 

Explains how read-aloud sessions can be de- 
veloped in ways that help children deal with 
common concerns and provides an example. 

Importance of Parent Involvement 

Clary, Linda Mixon. "Parents Teach Reading, Too." 
1989. 7p. [ED 310 359] 

Tells why parents and teachers need to be 
involved in teaching children to read and to 
enjoy reading. Describes three planks in a plat> 
form that will help all parents become involved 
in their children's learning to read: 1) parents 
must set the example; 2) they must follow up on 
reading by helping youngsters to write and bind 
their own books, taping excerpts of youngsters 
reading favorite parts of books, creating book 
character "parades," and watching TV shows 
about books; and 3) parents must find out about 
the instructional program at the child's schooL 
Concludes that by reading to their youngsters, 
reacting with them to books, and overseeing 
school programs parents can teach their children 
to read and to enjoy reading. 

Daly, Nancy Jo; and others. " Clues about Reading Erv 
richment" 1987. 36p. [ED 288 186] 

Describes an illustrated guide that provides 
tips, suggestions, and activities that parents can 
follow at home to help their children read. Notes 
that resiiiiariy reading aloud to and with children 
is an important way for parents to help improve 
children's reading, writing, and thinking skills, 
and at the same time to enhance the parent-child 
bond. 

Demos, Elene S. "Parents: An Untapped Resource," 
Reading Horizons, v28 n1 p34-38 Fall 1987. 

Foci'«es upon parental involvement in read- 
ing and examines research and activities that can 
be beneficial at home and at schooL 

"Help Your Child Become a Good Reader." 1987. 
5p. [ED 278 954] 

Focuses on reinforcing students' reading skills 
at home. Emphasizes that parents should read 
aloud to children, talk to them about their expe- 
riences, take them places, limit their television- 
watching, and take an interest in their reading 
^.ogress. Contends that success and interest in 
reading depends largely on whethen 1 ) children 
acquire knowledge at home; 2) parents converse 
with them; 3) parents encourage children to talk 
about their feelings; and 4) whether parents read 
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aloud to them. Provides fifteen ideas foi- promot- 
ing reading. 

Book Recommendations 

Michener, Dariene M. 'Test Your Reading Aloud IQ," 
Reading Teacher, v42 n2 pi 18-22 Nov 1 988. 

Discusses the importance of reading aloud to 
young children. Suggests several books for read- 
ing aloud at the elementary level. 

Silvey, Anita. *l Have Come Home To Tell You the 
Truth." 1988. 19p. (ED 300 759] 

Reflects on the experiences of the Horn Book 
Magazine's editor-^n-chief during the ?.0 years 
following her graduation from Indiana Univer- 
sity. Provides ten qualities which are important in 
selecting books to read aloud to children: (1) 
strong plot lines; (2) characters with whom chil- 
dren can identify; (3) characters who must make 
a moral choice; (4) ambiguity about what is hap- 
pening in the pbt or to a character; (5) books 
that tie into something other than the reading 
cun-icuium; and (6) boob easily adapted for writ- 
ing exercises. Contains a list of the speaker's 25 
favorite books for K-8. 

Smith, Nancy J.; and others. "Making the Literate Erv 
vironment Equitable " Reading Teacher, v40 n4 
p40OO7 Jan 1987. 

Surveys 254 teachers in Texas and Kansas to 
determine their favorite books for reading aloud 
to children. Shows that their preferences in- 
cluded twice as many male protagonists as fe- 
male and that these males were portrayed more 
positively than the females. 

"Stories to Be Read Aloud (Booksearch)," English 
foumal, v78 n2 p87-90 Feb 1989. 

Presents junior and senior high school 
teachers' suggestions for short stories to read 
aloud in a single class period, including "The 
Uughing Man" (J.D. Salingor), "A & P" (John 
Updike), "Epicac" (Kurt Vonnegut), "The Story 
of an Hour" (Kate Chopin), and "The Yellow 
Wallpaper" (Chariotte Perkins Oilman). 

"Read-Ak)ud Books: An Annotated Biblbgraphy, 
Grades 4-8." 1987. 36p. [EO 300 762] 

Presents books for reading aloud to children 
in grades 4-8. Provides 1 40 entries, listed alpha- 
betically by author, that provides the author's 
name, title, publisher, sequels or related books, a 
brief annotation about the plot, and grade level. 



"Booksearch: Recent Novels Used for Common 
Reading" English loumal, v77 n1 p72-78 Jan 1 988. 

Presents 13 teachers' suggestions for recent 
novels to use for common readin,^ or classroom 
teaching at various grade levels. 

Research 

Craddock, Sonja; Halpren, Honey. "Developmental 
Listening in a Whole Language Classroom," Cana- 
dian loumal of English Language Arts, v1 1 n1 pi 9^ 
23 1988. 

Explains the difference between a reading 
aloud to children program designed to motivate 
children to read, and a developmental listening 
program which provides a focus for listening in a 
whole language environment and requires re 
sponse and evaluation. 

Herzing, Michelle. "Children's Literature in Secondary 
School," loumal of Reading, v32 n7 p650-51 Apr 
1989. 

Argues that children's literature has a place in 
the remedial secondary school reading class. Re- 
lates the positive reaction of seventh grade stu- 
dents to having "Jack and the Beantree" read to 
them. 

larusso, Marilyn Berg. "How to Promote the Love of 
Reading," Catholic Library World, v60 n5 p212-18 
Mar-Apr 198r 

Summarizes current research on teaching 
children to love reading, and identifies tech- 
niques that can be used by parents, teachers and 
librarians to foster this attitude. Discusses the 
value of reading aloud to children, selecting 
children's books, the different interests of boys 
and girls, and reading to develop values. 

Matthews, Charies L "Lap Reading for Teenagers," 
loumal of Reading, v30 n5 p41 0-1 3 Feb 1 987. 

Argues that reading aloud to teenagers can 
provide some of the same benefits that lap read- 
ing gives to younger children. 

Radecki, Kay K. "An Annotated Bibliography of the 
Literature Examining the Importance of Adults 
Reading Akxid to ChikJren." 19.7. 67p. [ED 296 
274] 

Documents the change in attitudes toward 
adults' (parents and teachers) reading aloud to 
children since the late 1 950s to determine if the 
practice is strongly correlated to eariy fluency for 
young readers. 
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byJmyJohn$MdRob9rta L Bi:glund 

Literacy research and instruction is becoming 
more focused on connections between reading and 
writing. This FAST Bib, based on entries to the ERiC 
database, contains selected references from 1985 
to 1989. The bibliography is organized into four 
sections: (1) Overview, (2) Research, (3) Integrating 
Language Arts, and (4) Classroom Applications. The 
entries in these sections should help teachers under- 
stand the relationships between reading and writing 
and identifying ideas for implementation into class- 
rooms. 

Overview 

Braun, Carl. "Facilitating Connecting Links between 
Reading and Writing.'' 1986. 27p. [ED 278 941] 

Emphasizes the learning process and involves 
demonstrations of learning by the teacher. Sug- 
gests that the following classroom strategies can 
be employed to help students make read- 
ing/writing connections: (1 ) teacher-student con- 
ferences, which allow teachers to gain insight 
into their students' interests and needs while 
sharing insights about the learning process and 
stimulating further engagement; (2) group talk, 
such as a listening response or a discussion of a 
text; (3) group cloze procedures that emphasize 
semantic mapping, which represents visually the 
link between spoken and written texts. 

Brooks, Gerry l-l. " Exploring the World through Read- 
ing and Writing'' Language Arts, v65 n3 p245-53 
Mar 1988. 

Supports the argument that reading and writ- 
ing ought to be taught together, and seeks to 
persuade the reluctant teacher by giving reasons 
for Interweaving composition and literature 
seamlessly. 

Corcoran, Bill; Evans, Emrys, Eds. Readers, Texts, 
Teachers. 1987. 264p. [ED 279 012] 

Focuses on the need to offer and encourage 
the experience of reading literature in elemen- 
tary schools. Explicates the range of theory 
known as reader-response criticism. Argues its 
distinctive relevance to the needs of young, de- 
veloping readers. Indicates how classroom prac- 



tices might be changed to accommodate the 
insights offered by reader^esponse theories. 

Funderburk, Carol. "A Review of Research in 
ChiMren's Writing." 1986. 13p. [ED 280 063] 

Sresses Piaget's postulate that cognitive de- 
velopment is linear— that children progress 
through stages of development whereby tasks 
are mastered at certain levels of cognitive under- 
standing. Examines the stages of children's writ- 
ing processes (prewriting, composing, revising), 
as well as language development, drawing, and 
reading. 

Graves, Donald; Stuart Virginia. Write from the Start' 
Tapping Your Child's Natural Writing Ability. 1 985. 
237p. [ED 265 569] 

Shows what can happen when teachers and 
parents realize that every child can write. Tells 
the story of children who have discovered the 
joys of writing and of tt-ie parents and teachers 
who have helped them make that discovery. 

Hansen, Jane. When Writers Read. 1987. 242p. [ED 
282 226] 

Focuses on encouraging students to take re- 
sponsibility for their own leaming and giving 
them a sense of control over their efforts. Ex- 
plores how tiie response approach to writing 
instruction can be put to good use in teaching 
children to read. 

Harp, Bill. ''Why Are Your Kids Writing during Read- 
ing Time?" Reading Teacher, v41 n1 p88^9 Oct 
1987. 

Presents a hypothetical situation on an ele- 
mentary school principal's concern for student's 
writing during reading time, and offers a possible 
teacher's response with information about the 
direct tie between writing and reading improve- 
ment 

Johnson, Teny D.; Louis, Daphne R. Literacy through 
Literature. Revised Edition. 1987. 160p. [ED 285 
204] 

Stresses the notion that children become liter- 
ate by trying to read and write in a supportive 
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atmosphere with interesting books, rather than 
being instructed in isolated language skills. Of- 
fers ideas for using children's literature and re> 
iated activities as an alternative to basal readers 
to make learning language skills enjoyable for 
children. 

Shanahan, Timothy. "The Reading-Writing Relatton- 
ship: Seven Instructtonal Principles," Reading 
Teacher, v41 n7 p63&47 Mar 1988. 

Proposes seven instructional principles based 
upon research on the reading-writing relation- 
ship, and suggests specific techniques for each 
principle. 

Smith, DeWayne. "Reading. English Language Con- 
cept Paper Number 5," 1 987. 1 3p. (ED 287 1 56] 

Notes that both comprehension and decod- 
ing are used by effective readers and that both 
processes should be taught Focuses on effective 
strategies for reading instruction. Includes a list 
of recommended comprehension instruction ac- 
tivities, such as correlating reading and writing, 
discussing key concepts and vocabulary, using 
semantic mapping, and providing students with 
objectives. Emphasizes the use of strategies for 
teaching word identification and comprehension 
to foster Increased reading ability and a love of 
reading. 

Stemglass, Marilyn S. "Instructional Implicatbns of 
Three Conceptual Models of Reading/Writing Re 
iationships," English Quarterly, v20 n3 pi 84-93 Fall 
1987. 

Notes that varying the conceptual models of 
the relationship between reading and writing 
processes as parallel, interactive, or transactional 
has influenced instructional practices. 

Research 

jagger, Angela M.; and others. "Research Currents: 
The Influence of Reading on Children's Narrative 
Writing (and Vice Versa)," Language Arts, v63 n3 
p292-300 Mar 1986. 

Illustrates how all of the language arts are 
used by teachers and students to uncover the 
imaginative potential of language and their ere 
ative potential. Models ways of thinking about 
and investigating how instructional experiences 
affect learning. 

Lewis, janice. "Support for Reading and Writing as 
Shared Dev*.''>nrpcntal Processes." Paper pre 
sented at the 1 8th Annual Meeting of the Western 
College Reading and Leaming Association, 1985. 
15p. [ED 254 826] 



tudies the knowledge required and the think- 
ing involved in both reading and writing. Pres- 
ents theories that both reading and writing are 
meaningful composing processes, and that expe 
rience in one process has an impact on the 
other. Suggests that there are some benefits from 
teaching reading and writing together, provided 
instruction is gh^en in both with the intent of 
building on their similarities. 

Marino, jacqueline L; and others. "The Effects of Writ- 
ing as a Prereading Activity on Delayed Recall of 
Nan-ative Text," Blementary Sdiool loumal, v86 n2 
P199-205 Nov 1985. 

Suggests a theoretical framework and a task- 
specific procedure for integrating reading and 
writing. Supports the notion of using writing as 
an orienting task prior to reading. 

Pickens, Alex L "Literacy Instruction," EducationsJ 
Perspectives, v24 n1 p26 1986. [ED 285 156] 

Presents five articles focusing on the creation 
of a literate society where people appreciate 
literature and can use reading to enrich their 
lives. 

Whyte, Sarah S. "The Connection of Writing to Read- 
ing and Its Effect on Reading Comprehension." 
1985. 28p.[ED278 940] 

Cites specific writing activities that enhance 
reading comprehension. States that reading and 
writing muti'siiy affect learning; educators 
should tef'.ch reading and writing together within 
a contexl^jal framework. 

Integrating -he Language Arts 

Kane, Katharine A. "Integrating the Language Arts: Al- 
ternatives and Strategies." Paper presented at the 
33rd Annual Meeting of the International Reading 
Association, 1988. 4p. [ED 294 161] 

Proposes integrated language arts as tools for 
learning in all content areas. Notes that the core 
of this new curriculum is to help students make 
sense out of a piece of literature by moving into, 
through, and beyond a text 

Routman, Regie. Transitions: From Literature to /./ter- 
acy. 1988.352p. [ED 300 779] 

Describes a successful literature-based pro- 
gram, and offers suggestions on how any ele 
mentary classroom can benefit from a transition 
from skill-oriented basal texts to literature-based 
whole language programs. 

Scott, Diana; Piazza, Carolyn L integrating Reading 
and Writing Lessons," Reading Horizons, v28 n1 
p57-64 Fall 1987. 
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Describes a cooperative endeavor between 
university and pubiic school professionals in inte- 
grating reading and writing lessons. Describes 
the Devebpmentai Reading and Writing Lesson 
program's prereading/prewriting« guided silent 
reading and revising, sidll devebpment and edit- 
ing, and independent followHJp activities. 

Tway, Eileen. Writing Is Reading: 26 Ways to Connect 
1985. 56p. [ED 253 877] 

Suggests integration of the slciiis of writing 
and reading at an eariy age. Discusses research 
concerning the cognitive processes and acquisi- 
tion of reading and writing sicills, and presents 
teaching methods and resources to help young 
children malce the connection. 

Wagner, Betty Jane. "ERIC/RCS Report Integrating 
the Language Arts," Language Arts, ^'62 n5 p557- 
60 Sep 1985. 

Reviews materials from the ERIC system and 
other sources on providing natural learning situa- 
tions in which reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening can be developed together for real pur- 
poses and real audiences in the self<ontained 
elementary classroom. 

Classroom Applications 

Balajthy, Ernest "Process Writing in tiie Intermediate 
Grades: Magical Panacea or Oversold Cliche?" 
Paper presented at the Conference on Language 
and Uteracy. 1986. 19p. [ED 275 004] 

Describes the concepts underlying the 
''whole language approach,** and then examines 
some of the problems facing intermediaie-grade 
teachers as they teach the writing process in 
their classes. Outiines the developmental writing 
needs of intemiediate-grade students, and how 
writing can aid in identity building. 

•The Classroom Reading Teacher," Reading Teacher, 
v41 n4p483-95ian1988. 

Describes various activities designed for use 
in the reading classroom, including (1) coopera- 
tive learning activities, (2) reading and writing 
activities, (3) ways to improve comprehension, 
and (4) ways to encourage independent reading. 

IHeller, Mary F. "Comprehending and Composing 
through Language Experience," Reading Teadier, 
v42n2 pi 30-35 Nov 1988. 

Describes a Language Experience Approach 
(LEA) dictation given by sixth-grade remedial 
readers, and discusses some weaknesses in using 
LEA to teach remedial reading. Explains how LEA 
can be modified to produce a more elective 



model for reading comprehension and writing 
instruction. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "ERIC/RCS Report: Writing 
to Learn in tfie Social Studies," Reading Teadier, 
v41 n2p216-19 Nov 1987. 

Provides a rationale for content area writing, 
and suggests ways It can be used for social stud- 
ies instruction. 

janiuk, Delores M.; Shanahan, Timothy. "Applying 
Adult Uteracy Practices in Primary Grade Instruc- 
tion," Reading Teacher, v41 n9 p880^6 May 
1988. 

Suggests that learning the reasons for and 
uses of literacy is important for beginning read- 
ers. Describes a series of activities, based on 
practices used in adult literacy programs, that 
were designed to make first graders aware of the 
reasons for reading and writing. 

McVitty, Walter, ed; and otiiers. "Getting ItTogetiien 
Organising tiie Reading-Writing Classroom," 1986. 
130p.[ED278 043] 

Emphasizes the importance of developing a 
social classroom climate. Addresses the organi- 
zation of the reading/writing classroom. 

Newkirk, Thonuis; Atwell, Nancte, eds. Understanding 
Writing: Ways of Observing, Learning, and Teach- 
ing. 1988, 31 2p. [ED 288 205] 

Contains 30 articles written by teachers of 
elementary school students designed to provide 
insights into the way students learn to write and 
to encourage teachers to examine their own the- 
ories and perceptions of writing and writing in- 
struction. 

Norn's, Janet A " Using Communication Strategies to 
Enhance Reading Acquisition," Reading Teacher, 
v41 n7p668-73 Mar 1988. 

Presents a fanscript exemplifying principles 
used with beginning readers who may be unable 
to learn to read from traditional reading instruc- 
tion. Claims strategies which allow children to 
communicate through written language enable 
them to make Important discoveries about read- 
ing without knowledge of phonics or other met- 
alinguistic skills. 

Oberiin, Kelly J.; Shugamian, Sherrie L "Purposeful 
Writing Activities for Students in Mkidle School," 
loumal of Reading, v31 n8 p720-23 May 1988. 

Suggests that writing helps reading compre- 
hension only if the writer is aware of the relation- 
ship between reading and writing and if the 
writing is purposeful. Presents three purposeful 
writing activities. 
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Wong^m, Jo Ann; Au, Kathryn H. * Improving a 4th 
Grader's Reading and Writing: Three Principles/ 
Reading Teacher, v41 n8 p768-72 Apr 1988. 

Presents three principles for working with 
poor readers In the upper elementary grades: (1 ) 
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bring the class together as a literate community, 

(2) Integrate reading and writing Instruction, and 

(3) provide Instnjction on specific skills. 
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Since the turn of the century, researchers have 
studied eye movements to increase their knowl* 
edge of the revdiding process. Early eye movement 
research focused on physiological characteristics of 
eye movements during reading, such as perceptual 
span, fixations, saccades, and regressions. Within 
the past twenty years, much of the early research 
has been replicated, and early findings have been 
confirmed with the use of highly sophisdcated mea* 
surement devices; however, much eye movement 
research today is concerned with the cognitive pro- 
cesses behind reading, in such research, eye move- 
ments are considered to be a reflection of those 
higher mental processes. 

This FAST Bib addresses recent trends in eye 
movement research. Sources cited reflect concern 
with the reading of continuous text as opposed to 
the identification of letters or words in isolation and, 
with the exception of the citation provided to give 
an overview, are divided into three sections: Per- 
ceptual Processes, Cognitive Processes, and Read- 
ing Disability and Dyslexia. 

Overvi&v 

Rayner, Keith. " Eye Movements in Reading and inform 
mation Processing," Psychological Bulletin, v85 n3 
p61&^ May 1978. 

Presents a comprehensive review of studies 
of eye movements in reading and of other infor- 
mation processing skills such as picture viewing, 
visual search, and problem solving. 

Perceptual Processes 

Lefton, Lester A.; and others. "Eye Movement Dy- 
namics of Good and Poor Readers: Then and 
Now," lournal of Reading Beha\nor, v1 1 n4 p31 9- 
28 Win 1979. 

Assesses eye movements of good and poor 
readers— third graders, fifth graders, and adults. 
Finds that fifth-grade students who were poor 
readers had relatively unsystematic eye move- 
ments with more fixations of longer duration 
than did good readers (both fifth-grade students 
and adults). 



McConkie, George W. "Eye Movement Monitoring 
in the Study of Silent Reading." Paper presented at 
the Annual Meeting of the American Educational 
Research Association, 1 979. 9p. [ED 1 84 050] 

Summarizes the conclusions reached by eye 
movement studies regarding fixation duration 
and the region of text read during a fixation. 
Discusses the advantages of using an eye move- 
ment monitor connected to a computer-con- 
trolled text display in eye movement research. 

McConkie, George W. " Eye Movements and Percep- 
tion during Reading." Center for the Study of 
Reading Urbana, IL 1982. 86p. [ED 215 306] 

Reviews the research on the visual perceptual 
processes occuning as people are engaged in 
the act of reading. The issues that are examined 
include the control of eye movements, percep- 
tion during a fixation, and perception across suc- 
cessh/e fixations. 

McConkie, George W.; Rayner, Keith. "The Span of 
the Effective Stimulus during Fixations in Reading." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 1973. 
12p. [ED 083 579] 

Presents a study in which text displayed on a 
cathode ray tube was varied as to the number of 
characters shown (size of the window). Changes 
in window size produced a clear effect, with a 
reduction in size to thirteen characters resulting 
in less efficient eye movement pattems. 

McConkie, George W.; and oti>ers. Perceiving Words 
during Reading: l^ck of Facilitation from Prior Pe- 
ripheral Exposure. Technical Report No. 243. Cen- 
ter for the Study of Reading, Urbana, IL 1 982. 55p. 
[ED 21 7 400] 

Reports the results of a study in which the eye 
movements of sixteen college students were 
monitored as they read short texts on a catiiode 
ray tube. Finds that words were read only when 
directiy fixated and that word identification was 
not facilitated by information obtained peripher- 
ally prior to the fixation. 
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Morrison, Robert L; Inhoff, Albrecht-Wemer. "Visual 
Factors and Eye Movements In Reading," Visible 
l^guage, vis n2 pi 29-46 Spr 1981. 

Discusses the effects of variations In the phys- 
ical attributes of text on eye movement behavior 
and the effects of physical word cues processed 
in the reader's parafoveal vision. 

Rayner, Keith. " Eye Movements and the Perceptual 
Span In Beginning and Skilled Readers/ loumal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, v41 n2 p2 11-36 
Apr 1986. 

Reports four experiments comparing the per- 
ceptual span in second-, fourth-, and sixth-grade 
readers and slcliled adult readers. SuggesU that 
the size of the perceptual span Is variable and Is 
influenced by text difficulty. Concludes that the 
size of the perceptual span does not cause slow 
reading rates In beginning readers. 

Wolverton, Gary S. "The Acquisition of Visual Infor- 
mation during FHxations and Saccades In Reading." 
Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 1979. 
17p. [EO 178 861] 

Designs an experiment to Identify the points 
at which information Is acquired during reading. 
Finds that while little, if any. Information Is ob- 
tained during the saccade, visual Information is 
being acquired throughout the fixation and the 
kind of Information being acquired may change 
over the course of the fixation. Finds that eye 
movements respond to stimulus manipulations 
within the fixation as well. 

Cognitive Processes 

AlessI, Stephen M.; and others. "An lnvestlgatk>n of 
Lookbacks during Studylnf " Technical Report No. 
140. Center for the Study of Reading Urbana, IL 
1979. 40p. (ED 177 494] 

Investigates the effects of looking back at rel- 
evant sections of previously read text on corrv 
prehension. Finds that after reading 24 pages of 
text and Inserted comprehension questions, an- 
swering in the k>okback condition showed better 
comprehension of later information that was de- 
pendent upon the prerequisite Information. 

Blanchard, Harry L "The Effects of Pronoun Process- 
ing on Informatbn Utillzatton during Fixations in 
Reading." Technical Report No. 405, Center for 
the Study of Reading, Urbana, IL 1987. 17p. [ED 
284 183] 

Tests the hypothesis that the time it takes for 
information to be analyzed by a reader Is some- 
times delayed because the analysis of previously 



obtained Information is not yet complete. Manip- 
ulates comprehension difficulty of text by vary- 
ing the distance between a pronoun and its 
referent with the intent of delaying processing 
effects. Finds insufficient support for the hypoth- 
esis. 

Blanchard, Many L; Iran-Nejad, Asghar. " Comprehen- 
sion Processes and Eye Movement Patterns in the 
Reading of Surprise Ending Stories," Discourse Pro- 
cesses, vlO nl pi 27-38 Jan-Mar 1987. 

Examines the eye movement patterns of 
skilled adult readers when encountering a sur- 
prise ending to a story. Suggests that processing 
at the discourse level must be considered as an 
Influence on the eye movement control system. 

Carpenter, Patricia A Comprehension Processes in 
Reading Final Report Carnegie-Mellon University, 
Pittsburgh, PA 1980. 70p. [ED 198 479] 

Conducts two studies examining short-term 
memory capacity and eye fixations as part of the 
reading compreliension process. Finds that read- 
ers made longer pauses at points of Incrieased 
processing such as encoding Infrequent words 
and making inferences. 

Just, Marcel Adam; Carpenter, Patricia A "A Theory 
of Reading: From Eye Rxattons to Comprehen- 
sloa'' Psychological Review v87 n4 p329-54 Jul 
1980. 

Presents a model of reading focusing on eye 
fixations as related to various levels of reading- 
words, clauses, and text units. Associates longer 
pauses with greater processing difficulty for a 
group of undergraduate students reading scien- 
tific articles. 

McConkle, George W.; and others. Some Temporal 
Characteristics of Processing during Reading Tech- 
nical Report No. 331. Center for the Study of 
Reading, Urbana, IL 1 985. 65p. [ED 255 862] 

Reports on an experiment that examined (1) 
whether letters that lie in the center of vision are 
used eariler In the fixation than letters further to 
the right, (2) how soon after a stimulus event can 
that event affect eye movement control, and, (3) 
how soon In a fixation can the presence of an 
orthographically Inappropriate letter string be 
shown to Influence eye movement decisions. 
Suggests that the response time of the eyes is 
shorter than is usually proposed In theories of 
visual processing, and that eye movement deci- 
sions are made later in the fixation than has often 
been assumed. 
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McConlde, George W.; and others. ''What Is the 
Basis for Making an Eye Movement during Read> 
ingr Technical Report No. 287. Center for the 
Study of Reading, Urfoaiia, IL 1983. 23p. [ED 234 
374) 

Investigates three hypotheses concerning the 
cognitive basis for making an eye movement 
during reading. Finds from review of the litera- 
ture that the decision to move the eyes can be 
influenced by visual information acquired on the 
fixation which immediately precedes the move> 
ment, but processing of that information is not 
necessarily completed by the time the decision is 
made. 

Pollatsek, Alexander; Rayner, Keith. " Eye Movement 
Control in Reading; The Role of Word Bound- 
aries," Journal of Experimental Psycholog/: Human 
Perception and Peifwmance, v8 n6 p8 17-33 Dec 
1982. 

Presents three experiments which investigate 
the functions of spaces between words in adult 
reading of text Obtains results consistent with a 
two-process theory in which filling spaces in the 
papafoveal region disrupts guidance of the 
reader's next eye movement, and filling spaces in 
the foveal region disnjpts processing of the fix- 
ated word as well. 

Shebilske, Wayne L; Rsher, Dennis F. "Eye Move- 
ments Reveal Components of Flexible Reading 
Strategies." Paper presented at the 30th Annual 
Meeting of the national Reading Conference, 
1980. 16p. [ED 199 648] 

Reports the results of a study of reading flexi- 
bility as monitored in two college graduates. 
Tests subjects after they have read an expository 
selection two times, and correlates eye move- 
ment patterns from the first reading with those 
from the second. Supports the notion that both 
macro and micro variations in eye movement 
pattems resulted from flexible reading strategies 
under voluntary control. 

Zola, David. The Effect of Redundancy on the Percep- 
tion of Words in Reading. Technical Report No. 
2 16. Center for the Study of Reading, Urbana, IL 
1981.116p.[ED 208 367] 

Presents a detailed examination of twenty col- 
lege students' eye movement pattems as they 
read a group of selected passages containing 
manipulations of word variables that involved 
interword redundancy and distorted spelling pat- 
terns. Supports the claim that language con- 
straint does affect the manner in which 
information in text is processed during reading 



and suggests that certain aspects of visual detail 
have a high degree of cognitive prominence. 

Zola, David. ''The Effects of Context on the Visual 
Perception of Words on Reading." Paper pre- 
sented at the Annual Meeting of the American Ed- 
ucattonal Research Associatk>n, 1979. 17p. [ED 
184 075] 

Presents observations of twenty college stu- 
dents reading video displays of texts to deter- 
mine how readers fixate a word that is 
linguistically and contextually redundant and 
whether readers use less visual information 
when perceiving these highly redundant words. 
Finds very small differences between high and 
low redundancy conditions, raising doubts about 
the popular notion that interword context influ- 
ences reading behavior. 

Reading Disability and Dyslexia 

Pavlidis, George Th. ''Eye Movements in Dyslexia: 
Their Diagnostic Significance," Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, v18 n1 p42-50 Jan 1985. 

Reviews the research suggesting that 
dysiexics' erratic eye movements are not simply 
a consequence of poor reading skills and that 
results of non-reading eye movement tasks dem- 
onstrate the influence of a brain malfunction. 
Reports that eye movement pattems and charac- 
teristics in the nonreading "lights" tests differen- 
tiated dysiexics from advanced, normal, and 
retarded readers. 

Pavlidis, George Th. "IHow Can Dyslexia Be Objec- 
tively Diagnosed?" Reading, v13 n3 p3-15 Dec 
1979. 

Describes experiments showing that the eye 
movement pattems of dyslexic children differed 
from those of normal and backward readers dur- 
ing both a reading and a nonreading task. Dis- 
cusses possible causes of dyslexia and ways of 
diagnosing it 

Rayner, Keith. "Eye Movements, Perceptual Span, 
and Reading Disability," Annals of Dyslexia, v33 
pi 63-73 1 983. 

Reviews research on the perceptual span and 
control of eye movements during normal read- 
ing and on the nature of eye movements in 
dyslexia. States that eye movements, rather than 
being the cause of dyslexia, reflect underiying 
neurological problems. 

Rayner, Keith. "The Role of Eye Movements {n Learn- 
ing to Read and Reading Disability, Remedial and 
Special Education (RASE), v6 r6 p53-60 Nov-Dec 
1985. 
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Discusses characteristics of eye movements 
during rezuing for skilled, beginning, and dis- 
abled readers. Argues that eye movements are 
not a cause of reading problems and that training 
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children with reading problems to make smooth, 
efficient eye movements will not increase their 
reading ability. 
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Informal Reading Inventories 

By Jerry Johns and Peggy VanLeirsburg 



Informal reading Inventories (IRIs) have been 
used for nearly half a century to help assess 
students' reading. Thus, the ERIC database contains 
numerous citations relating to IRIs. The citations In 
this FAST Bib were selected specifically to help pro- 
fessionals understand the history of, t»Se uses of, and 
the Issues surrounding IRIs. The major sections of 
this bibliography are: Overview, General Uses, Cri> 
tiques and Issues, Validity and Reliability Research, 
and Special Populations. Abstracts for some of the 
items cited here have been abbreviated to allow for 
the inclusion of additional citations. 

Overview 

Demos, E S. '"Evaluation/resting Procedures in Read- 
ing,' Reading Horizons, v27 n4 p254-60 Sum 
1987. 

Discusses the evaluation and testing proce- 
dures schools use to evaluate and test reading 
achievement Identifies three major categories of 
tests: achievemenVsurvey, diagnostic, and IRIs. 

Henk, William A. ''Reading Assessments of the Future: 
Toward Precision Diagnosis," Reading Teacher, 
v40n9 P860-70 May 1987. 

Concludes that standard reading inventories 
may be made more useful by modifying them to 
assess the specific abilities and needs of disabled 
readers. Offers suggestions for making modifica- 
tions. 

johns, jeny L; Lunn, Mary K. The Informal Reading 
Inventory: 191 0-1 980," Reading WorW, v23 n1 p9- 
19 Oct 1983. 

Traces the origin and development of the IRI 
and discusses its future as an assessment tool. 

johnson, Marjorle Seddon; and others. Informal Read- 
ing Inventories, second edition. Reading Aids Se- 
ries, IRA Service Bulletin. International Reading 
Association, Newartc, DL 1987. 164p. [ED 277 
993; for the first edition, see £D 072 437] 

Presents a comprehensive description of the 
use of IRIs and provides teachers and reading 
specialists with practical strategies for forming 
diagnostic impressions that are useful for plan- 



ning reading instruction. Argues that the best IRIs 
evaluate reading through procedures that are as 
close as possible to natural reading activities and 
that there should be a close fit between assess- 
ment and instructional materials. 

Pumfrey, Peter D. Reading: Tests and Assessment 
Techniques, second edition. United Kingdom 
Reading Association Teaching of Reading Mono- 
graph Series. International Reading Association 
Newari^ DL 1985. 354p. [ED 298 448] 

Describes various types of reading tests and 
assessment techniques. Outlines a strategy for 
selecting instruments. Includes a chapter on IRIs 
and oral mir cue analysis. Concludes with an an- 
notated bibliography of recent publications on 
the identification and alleviation of reading dif5- 
culties. 

Searis, Evelyn F. "Whafs the Value of an IRI? Is It 
Being Used?" Reading Horizons, v28 n2 p92-101 
Win 1988. 

Reports on a survey which indicates that 
classroom teachers rarely use the Informal Read- 
ing Inventory. Suggests that teacher trainers 
focus on other more efficient means of obtaining 
reading diagnosis. 

Walter, Richard B. ''tHistory and Development of the 
Informal Reading Inventory." 1974. 18p. [ED 098 
539] 

Presents the history of the IRI and the prob- 
lems of validity, reliability, and the selection of 
performance criteria. Discusses the value of IRIs 
for determining the instructional level of stu- 
dents. Concludes with selected literature that 
supports the contention that most teachers can- 
not be successful in using the IRIs without train- 
ing in construction, administration, and 
interpretation of such an instrument 

General Uses 

Bader, Lois A.; Wiesend-ingsr, Katherine D. "Realizing 
the Potential of Informal Reading Inventories," 
loumal ofReadin'i, v32 n5 p402-08 Feb 1 989. 
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Discusses the use of IRIs in evaluating reading 
performance. Notes that although the IRI pro- 
vides an in<lepth evaluation ot reading behavior, 
it should be used in conjunction with other infor- 
mation to assess reading ability. 

Blanchard* Jay; John?, Jerry, "informal Reading Inven- 
tories-A Broader Vtew," Reading Psychology, v7 
n3piii^M986. 

Concludes that IRIs can be useful, flexible 
assessment and instruction tools in the hands of 
knowledgeable teachers. Offers suggestions for 
their use. 

Harris, Larry A.; Lalik, Rosary M. "Teachers' Use of In- 
formal Reading Inventories: Ann Example of School 
Constraints," Reading Teacher, v40 n7 p624-30 
Mar 1987. 

Reports on what started out to be a survey of 
the use of IRIs by teachers that revealed the 
technique to be embedded in a complex envi- 
ronment Concludes that the use of IRIs and 
other diagnostic methods can be limited when 
teachers do not have primary responsibility for 
making placement decisions. 

Kress, Roy. "Some Caveats When Applying Two 
Trends in Diagnosis: Remedial Reading" ERIC Di- 
gest Number 6. ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading 
and Communication Skills, Bloomington, IN. 1 988. 
3p. [ED 297 303] 

Examines the use of IRIs for student place- 
ment in reading groups and the use of computer- 
ized diagnosis and its limitations. Encourages 
careful use to minimize limitations. 

Masztal, Nancy B.; Smith, Lawrence L "Do Teachers 
Really Administer IRIs?" Reading World, v24 n1 
p80«3 Oct 1984. 

Concludes that most elementary school 
teachers surveyed were familiar with IRIs and 
knew how to administer them. 

Critiques and Issues 

Caldwell, Jo Anne. "A New Look at the Old Informal 
Reading Inventory," Reading Teacher, v39 n2 
pl68-73 Nov 1985. 

Indicates that the format and use of the IRIs 
need to be modified in order to address recent 
research findings of schema theory, text analysis, 
and metacognition. 

Cardarelli, AkJo F. "The Influence of Relnspection on 
Students' IRI Results," Reading Teacher, v41 n7 
p66467Me/1988. 

Claims that in the conventional administration 
of the IRI comprehension diagnosis is inord'- 



nately influenced by the reader's ability to recall 
information. Suggests tl-ut: allowing relnspection 
by the reader restores recall to its proper func* 
tion and may result In other advantages. 

Duffelmeyer, Frederick A; Duffelmeyer, Barbara 
Blakely. "Main Idea Questions on Informal Read- 
ing Inventories/ ReadingTeacher, v41 n2 pi 62-66 
Nov 1987. 

Considers whether comprehension questions 
that claim to assess students' skills in finding 
main ideas may In fact be measuring their knowl- 
edge of identifying the passage topic 

Gillis, M. K.; Olson, Mary W. "Elementary IRIs: Do 
They Reflect Wha: We Know about Text 
Type/Structure and Comprehension?" Reading Re- 
secjch and Instruction, v27 n1 p3644 Fall 1 987. 

Analyzes four IRIs to determine the text type 
of each passage, whether narrative passages are 
well formed, and whether expository passages 
are well organized. Finds almost half the narra- 
tives poorly formed. Concludes that the lack of 
continuity in text type and organization could 
result in students' comprehension scores being 
erratic and invalid. 

Wan-en, Thomas S. "Infomiai Reading inventories— A 
New Format" Paper presented at the 1 1 th Annual 
Meeting of the Southeastern Regional Conference 
of the International Reading Association, 1985. 
11 p. [ED 269 740] 

Discusses weaknesses in both published and 
teacher-made IRIs. Suggests using the Fry read- 
ability formula. Introduces teachers to a new 
format for published inventories. 

Validity and Realiability Research 

Anderson, Betty. "A Report on IRI Scoring and Inter- 
pretation." Paper presented at the 31st Annual 
Meeting of the international Reading Association, 
1986. 12p. [ED 271 725] 

Examines what oral reading accuracy level is 
most appropriate for the instrucJr lal lev^^l and 
whether repetitions should count as oral reading 
errors. Includes tables indicating word recogni- 
tion accuracy at each level of an IRI and percent- 
age of oral reading accuracy with and without 
repetitions. 

Duffelmeyer, Frederick A; Duffelmeyer, Barbara 
Blakely. "Are IRI Passages Suitable for Assessing 
Main Idev Comprehension?" Reading Teacher, 
v42 n6 P3SC.63 Feb 1989. 

Discusses characteristics reading passages 
must have if they are to be used for main idea 
assessment Analyzes each grade one to grade 
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six passage on the Analytical Reading inventory, 
Basic Reading inventory, and Infomial Reading 
Inventory, measuring sultaolllty for use in main 
Idea assessment Finds many passages are un- 
suitable. 

Fuchs, Lynn S.; and others. The Validity of informal 
Reading Comprehension Measures,'' Remedial 
and Special Education (RASE), v9 n2 p20-28 Mar- 
Apr 1988. 

Assesses the criterion, construct, and concur- 
rent validity of four informal reading compreherv 
sicti measures (question answering tests, recall 
measures, oral passage reading tests, and cloze 
techniques) witfi 70 mildly and moderately re- 
tarded middle and junior high school boys. Finds 
that correct oral reading rate score demon- 
strated the strongest criterion validity. 

Helgren-lempesis, Valerie A; Mangrum, Charies T., 11. 
'An Analysis of Attemate^omn Reliability of Three 
Commercially-Prepared Informal Reading Invento- 
ries,* Reading Researdi Quarterly, v21 n2 p209-15 
Spr1986. 

Examines the Interciass and IntracL^ i reliabil- 
ity of three published IRIs and their altemate 
^onns and concludes that though acceptable, the 
reliabilities of the inventories suggest the need 
for cautious Interpretation. 

Homan, Susan I'.; Klesius, Janell P. 'A Re^Examlnation 
of the IRI: Word Recognition Criteria,' Reading 
Horizons, v26 n1 p5441 Fall 1985. 

Confirms previous findings that the word rec- 
ognition criterion for instructional reading level 
on IRIs should be set at about 95% for students 
reading at grade levels one through six. 

Joels, Rosle Webb; Anderson, Betty. 'Informal Read- 
ing Inventory Comprehension Questions: Are 
Classification Schemes Valid?" Reading Horizons, 
v28 n3 p17&83Spr1988. 

Presents a study which examines elementary 
school students' performance on the JAT (Joels, 
Anderson, and Thompson) Reading Inventory, 
noting variable student performance on the dif- 
ferent question types. Reports that the validity of 
the JAT as a diagnostic instrument Is established. 

Newcomer, Phyiils L 'A Comparison of Two Pub- 
lished Reading Inventories,'' Remedial and Spedal 
Education (RASE), v6 n1 p31-36, Jarvfeb 1985. 

Studies the extent to which two commercially 
published IRIs that Identify the same instructional 
level when administered to 50 children In grades 
one through seven demonstrate a significant lacic 



of congruence between the instruments, particu- 
lariy at the Intermediate grade levels. 

Ol'-on, Mary W.; Cillls, M. IC Text Type and Text 
Structure: An Analysis of Three Secondary infor- 
mal Reading Inventories,' Reading Horizons, v28 
n1 p70«0 Fall 1987. 

Suggests that IRis should include both narra- 
tive and expository passages. Describes a study 
of several reading inventories indicating tmt 
some current secondary school IRIs have been 
construct«r( with some consistency of text types. 
No clear pictjre of text structure for the invento- 
ries was found. 

Special Populations 

Cheek, Eari H., Jr.; and others. 'Infonnal Reading Av 
sessment Strategies for Adult Reader:,' Lifelong 
Learning vIO n7 p8-10, 25-26 May 1987. 

Describes pr&ctical and readily accessible In- 
formal assessment strategies for evaiuFling adult 
readers. Includes (1) observation, (2) simplified 
reading inventories, (3) cloze procedures, (4) 
group reading Inventories, (5) criterion-refer- 
enced tests, and (6) IRIs. 

LaSasso, Carol; SwalIco, Nancy. 'Considerations In Se- 
lecting and Using Commercially Prepared Informal 
Reading Inventories with Deaf Students,' Ameri- 
can Annals of the Deaf, v128 n4 p449-52 Aug 
1983. 

Offers guidelines for the selection and use of 
commercially prepared IRis with deaf students. 
Modifications for deaf students pertain to: selec- 
tion of the passage to begin testing, the criteria 
for oral and silent reading levels, and procedures 
for estimating students' reading potential levels. 

Manning, Maryann; and others. 'A Comparison 
among Measures of Reading Achievement with 
Low Income Blaci( Third Grade Students.' Paper 
presented at the 69th Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, 1985. 
26p.[ED261 074] 

Compa'^s the results of different types of 
reading achievement measures for 58 low-in- 
come urban blacl( third graders. Finds that corre- 
lations among all of the measures were 
moderate to high. Examination of teachers' judg- 
ments regarding reading book placement, as 
compared to test results, indicated that teachers 
underestimated students' reading ability and 
placements did not reflect test results. 

Scales, Alice M. 'Alternatives to Standardized Tests in 
Reading Education: Cognitive Styles and Informal 
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Measures/ Negs-c £duc»tional Review, v38 n2-3 
pp99-106Apr.Jul1987. 

Discusses students with various cognitive 
styles and f iieir inability to perform weii on stan- 
dardized t«ists. Notes that impulsive and reflec- 
tive style itudents seem to do better on informal 
tests. Suggests a combination of standardized 
and informal testing for making eJucationai deci- 
sions. 

Sullivan, Joanna. "Differences in the Oral Reading Per- 
formance of English and Spanish Speriicing Pupils 



from the United States and Venezuela," lournal of 
Research vfd Development in Education, v1" n4 
p68-73 Sum 1986. 

Compares results of 90 pupils In grades one 
through three, "lalf English-speaking and half 
Spanish-speaking, on IRIs administered in their 
respective countries. Determines by analysis of 
variance whether significant differences exist be- 
tween decoding errors of pupils In both coun- 
tries. 
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by Ruth Eppe/e 



This bibliofcraphy represents the diversity of arti- 
cles added to the ERIC database from 1 983 through 
1988 on Reading Material Selection. Included are 
guidelines for selection of appropriate materials for 
various age groups; examples of various reading 
programs; conflicting opinions regarding censor- 
ship, bibliotherapy, and books for special needs 
populations. 

Selection Guidelines 

Bailey, Gerald 0. "Guidelines for Improving the Text- 
booH/Material Selection Process/ NASSP Bulletin, 
v72n506 p87-92 Mar 1 988. 

Offers nine suggestions to help build a leader- 
ship structure and a database for making appro- 
priate textbook selections. 

"Choose Science Books and Magazines," PTA Today, 
v12n1 p20 Oct 1986. 

Presents suggestions, directed to parents, for 
evaluating science books and magazines for chil- 
dren. Includes a brief annotated bibliography of 
several science periodicals. 

Clayton, Victoria. "On the Cutting Edge: A Consider- 
ation of the Book Brain and Bookwhiz Databases," 
Education LIbwies, v13 n1 p5-11 Win 1988. 

Describes two interactive computer pro- 
grams of adolescent literature that young readers 
can use to search for books they might enjoy 
reading. Discusses hardware and software re- 
quirements, database features, and search strate- 
gies. 

Cullinan, Bemke L "Books in the Classroom," Horn 
Book Magazine, v62 n2 p229-31 Mar-Apr 1986. 

Emphasizes the importance of including good 
literature In elementary and secondary school 
curricula and the need to fight against watered 
down versions of texts. 

Daly, Sally. "Happiness ls...Cood Selection Tech- 
niques," Catholic Library World, v58 n5 p226-28, 
231 Mar-Apr 1987. 

Identifies resources to aid librarians in making 
material selections. 



Gamer, Imogen, comp.; and others. Analyse and Se- 
lect/Reject Information: ReadingStrategies. Booklet 
3 in Inquiry Process Series. Western Australia Edu- 
cation Dept, Perth, Australia, 1986. 25p. [ED 285 
587] 

Assists teacher librarians in teaching students 
the information skills appropriate to stage three 
of the inquiry process, i.e., analyzing and select- 
ing/rejecting information. Defines five skills nec- 
essary for students to deal effectively with 
information from a variety of sources. Presents 
strategies for skill application. 

Gee, Thomas C; Rakow, Steven J. "Content Reading 
Specialists Evaluate Teaching Practices," Journal of 
Reading, y/S-l n3 p234-37 Dec 1987. 

Lists teaching practices that content teachers 
could incorporate into their teaching to help stu- 
dents learn from texts. Recommends: (1) multi- 
ple texts; (2) study guides; (3) teaching 
metacognlth/e strategies; and (4) direct instruc- 
tion and modeling plus independence. 

Glazer, Joan I. "Notable Chikiren's Tride Books in 
the Language Arts: 1985," Language Arts, v64 n3 
p331-32 Mar 1987. Thematk: Issue: Evaluatbn of 
Language and Learning. 

Lists books published for children in 1985 
that are either unique in their language or style, 
deal explicitly with language, or invite child re- 
sponse or participation. 

Instmctlonal Materials Approved for Legal Compliance, 
1987-88. Califomia State Dept of Education, Sac- 
ramento. Curriculum Framework and instructional 
Materials Unit Publications Sales, Califomia State 
Department of Education, Sacramento, CA, 1 987. 
275p.[ED 288 645] 

Lists instructional materials that were re- 
viewed by a Califomia Legal Compliance Com- 
mittee using the social content requirements of 
the Educational Code concerning the depiction 
of males and females, ethnic groups, older per- 
sons, disabled persons, and others to ensure that 
the materials were responsive to social concerns, 
includes publisher, title. International Standard 
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Book Number, copyright date, grade level, and 
Legal Compliance Committee temlnation date 
for all materials. Covers a broad range of subject 
areas from reading to matli, references materials, 
sciences, art and music, computers, foreign lan- 
guages, and many more. 

McKenna, MIchad C 'Using Micros to Rnd Rction: 
Issues and Answers,** School Libraiy Media Quar- 
teWy-, v15 n2 p92-«5 Win 1987. 

Describes Fiction Finder, a microcomputer 
program which retrieves children's fiction by 
subject, reading level. Interest level, sex of pro- 
tagonist, and length, and which provides a brief 
annotation for each book. 

Schack, Cina D. * Experts In a Book: Using How-to 
Books to Teach the Methodotegies of Practicing 
Professionals,*' Roeper Review, vIO n3 p147-50 
Mar 1988. 

Contains information about choosing, locat- 
ing, and using how-to books, including an anno- 
tated bibliography of exemplary books in 
science, social science, research methodology, 
communication modes, and inventing and 
designing. 

Suhor, Charles. Two Problems in the Teaching of En- 
glish. ERIC Clearinghou».t on Reading and Com- 
munication Skills, Urbana, IL, 1987. 29p. [ED 281 
901] 

Discusses how to teach grammar and how to 
select literature that should be included In the 
curriculum. 

Suggested Reading Lists 

Language Arts Curriculum. Idaho School DistHct 241, 
Crangeville, ID, 1986. 169p. [ED 282 204] 

Presents a kindergarten through grade 12 lan- 
guage arts curriculum. Provides a selective read- 
ing list for grades one through twelve. 

Small, Robert C, jr.; Kcl!y, Patricia P., Eds. *A Critical 
Look at Literature Worth Teaching,* Virginia Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of English. Virginia English Bul- 
letin, v36 n2 Win 1 986. 182p. [ED 284 201 ] 

In order to help teachers identify works of 
literature that will lemain vibrant parts of their 
students' lives and give them new insights Into 
themselves, their friends, and their enemies, this 
journal contains articles suggesting works that 
the authors themselves found most meaningful. 
Includes book reviews relevant to this themed 
issue of the journal. 

Stahlschmldt Agnes D. "Teaching with Trade Books, 
K-8: Library Resource Materials for Teachers and 

eric" 



Students." Portions of this paper presented at the 
Annual Spring Conference of the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1989. [CS 21 1 778] 

Bibliography comprised of 54 annotations of 
library resource materials on: " Locating Titles on 
a Theme/Literary Genre"; "Identifying Titles for 
Reading Aloud"; "Learning to Express Yourself: 
Puppetry, Readers' Theater, Storytelling"; "Lo- 
cating Information about Authors and lllustra* 
tors"; "Using Literature In the Classroom: 
Resources for the Professional Collection"; and 
"just for Fun: Uterature Activities." Includes a list 
of addresses of publishers/distributors. 

Stone, MkhaeL "Utopia and Ulll Stubeck," Children's 
Uterature in Education, v1 8 n1 p20-33 1 987. 

Reviews and analyzes "The True Story of Ulll 
Stubeck" by james Aldridge, winner of the 1985 
Australian Children's Book of the Year. Recom- 
mends the book for both young people and 
adults because it demonstrates two vital human 
concerns, the search for truth and the improve- 
ment of tiie human condition. 

Sutheriand, Zena. The Best in Children's Books. The 
Un'mrsity of Chicago Guide to Children's Litera- 
ture, 1979-1984. University of Chkago Press, 5801 
S. Ellis Ave., Chicago, IL 60637, 1986. (SiS.OO) 
Slip. [ED 273 991 ; paper copy not available from 
EDRS] 

Contains short book reviews that have been 
previously published in the " Bulletin of the Cen- 
ter for Children's Books." 

Reading Program Suggestions 

Alfonso, Regina. " Modules for Teaching about Young 
People's Literature-Module 2: How Do the El- 
deriy Fare In Chikiren's Books?" loumal of Read- 
ing, v30 n3 P201-03 Dec 1986. 

Provides a model for the evaluation of 
children's books in which old people are charac- 
ters, that can also serve as a lesson aid for stu- 
dents. Usts 33 books for children that involve the 
elderly. 

Alfonso, Regina. " Modules for Teaching about Young 
People's Literature-Module 4: Humor," lournai of 
Reading, v30 nS p399401 Feb 1987. 

Describes a teaching unit that involves stu- 
dents in reading and analyzing elements of 
humor in young people's literature. Focuses on 
what makes quality humorous books funny as 
well as literary. 

Cartx), Marie; and others. Teaching Students to Read 
throu^ Their Individual Learning Styles. Prentice 
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Hall \nc, Englewood Om, Nl, 1986. 307p. [ED 
281 171] 

Describes effective reading programs that 
promote reading success and achievement for 
children at all reading levels. Includes * Selecting 
and Adapting Reading Materials to Match indi" 
vidual Reading Styles*; "The Carbo Recorded 
Book Method: Matching Global/Visual Reading 
Styles*; and others. Appendixes contain a learn- 
ing style inventory, a reading style inventory, and 
a list of publishers and suppliers of commercial 
reading materials. Concludes with extensive ref- 
erences and a bibliography. 

Flaclg Jerry D. *A New Look at a Valued Partnership: 
The Library Media Specialist and Gifted Students/ 
School Ubwy Media Quarterly, v14 n4 pi 74-79 
Sum 1986. 

Suggests that media specialists can assist 
gifted learners by teaching them research skills, 
including the evaluation of information re- 
sources and how to design and carry out a plan 
of study, and by introducing them to good litera- 
ture. Describes several model programs for 
gifted students. 

Crubaugh, Steven. 'Initiating Sustained Silent Read- 
ing in Your School: Ask, "What Can SSR Do for 
Them?'* Clearing House, v60 n4 pi 69-74 Dec 
1986. 

Discusses the effects of a sustair«d silent 
reading (SSR) program on school administrators, 
teachers, librarians, and the students. Offers sug- 
gestions on setting up an SSR program. 

Reyhner, Jon, Ed Teaching the Indian Child: A Bilin- 
gual/Multicultural Approadi. Bilingual Education 
Program, Division of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, Eastern Montana College, Billings, MT, 
1986. 289p. [ED 283 628] 

Presents ideas about resources and methods 
especially appropriate for Indian students. 

Sledge, Andrea C *This Book Reminds Me of You: 
The Reader as Mentor," Reading Horizons, v26 n4 
P241-46 Sum 1986. 

Outlines a devebpment process that turns a 
reader into a mentor, someone who can recorrv 
mend books to others with a high percentage of 
satisfied readers. Examines the influence of 
peers, teachers, and other adults with respect to 
their ability to increase the quantity and quality 
of what children read. 

SUley, Rebecca R.; Staley, Frederick A. Using the T/ ft- 
doors to Teach Lviguat Vts. ERIC Clearinghouse 



on Rural Education and Small Schools, Las Cruces, 
NM, 1988. 96p. [ED 294 705] 

Presents a framework for using the outdoors 
as a vehicle for providing meaningful language 
arts experiences. Suggests ways of using 
children's literature in outdoor education and 
lists books and activities that could be used to 
study astronomy, American Indians, the desert, 
and environmental communications. 

Summertime Favorites. Natk)nal Endowment for the 
Humanities (NFAH), Offke of Publications and 
Public Affairs, Washington, DC, 1988. 15p. [ED 
292 080] 

Compiled from the reading lists of 60 exem- 
plary schools, this * summertime* reading list 
provides titles of tried-and-true works published 
in or before 1960 which appeared on at least 
five of the school reading lists. Selections are 
divided according to grade level. 

Censorship 

Gambeii, Trevor J. Teaching Literature K-12: A Cana- 
dian Perspective. Canadian Council of Teachers of 
English, 1986. 195p. [ED 276 997] 

Focuses on literature and the teaching of liter- 
ature. Presents and discusses salient issues: rea- 
sons for teaching literature; the types, quality, 
and selection of literature; and literature and val- 
ues. The second section deals with censorship in 
Canada; the third section treats four aspects of 
growth in response to literature; the fourth sec- 
tion discusses three aspects of the teaching of 
literature and includes a selected review of litera- 
ture in Canadian curricula. 

Gambeii, Trevor J. * Censorship,* English Quarterly, 
v19n2 pi 08-1 9 Sum 1986. 

Provides various definitions of censorsfJp; de- 
scribes a case of censorship in New Brunswick, 
Canada; explains what happens to materials that 
have been challenged; and provides a policy for 
dealing with challenged books and materials. 

Kelly, Patricia P.; Small, Robert C, Jr., Eds. * Censor 
siiip or Selection?* Virginia Assod .tion of Teach- 
ers of English. V7rg/n/a Bnglish Bulletin, v36 n1 Spr 
1986.127p.[ED 268 586] 

Explores the fine line between censorship 
(with ait eye toward silencing ideas) and selec- 
tion (with the recognition that just as literature 
can enlighten it can also degrade). 

Small, Robert C, Jr. * Preparing the New English 
Teacher to Deal with Censorship or Will I Have to 
Face k Alone?* Paper presented at the 77th An- 
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nual Meeting of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, 1 987. 1 6p. [ED 289 1 72] 

Discusses three kinds of censorship pre-ser- 
vice English teachers can be expected to face, 
and suggests ways to prepare them to recognize 
and deal with anticipated problems. 

Bibliotherapy and Special Needs 

Chatton, Barbara. "Apply with Caution: Bibliotherapy 
in the Library," loumal of Youth Services in Ubw- 
ies,v^ n3p334'38Spr1988. 

Outlines three legitimate purposes of biblio- 
therapy, and discusses possible misuses of the 
problem novel as therapy for troubled children 
and adolescents. 

Eldredge, J. Uo^'d."' Sacred Cows Make Good Ham- 
burger/ Academic Therapy, v23 n4 P375-82 Mar 
1988. 

Two "sacred cows" inherent in reading in- 
struction for disabled readers are rejected: dis- 
abled readers must be taught with simple 
reading materials, and most teaching time must 
be spent on reading skills. Two case studies illus- 
trate the teaching of decoding skills and "dyad 
reading" of books selected by the disabled 
reader. 

Kimmins, Elizabeth J. The Reading Interests of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Boys Ages 11 to 15. 1986. S4p. 
IED268 516] 

investigates whether the reading preferences 
of emotionally disturbed boys were the same as 
those cf boys in the general population. Includes 
a threei?age reference list 

Oberstein, Karen; Van Horn, Ron. "Books Can Help 
Heall Innovative Techniques in Bibliotiierapy," 
Florida Media Quarterly, v13 n2 p4-1 1 Win 1988. 
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Reviews the development of bibliotherapy as 
a diagnostic and therapeutic tool and discusses 
specific techniques for the selection of appropri- 
ate reading materials for boUi children and titeir 
parents. 

"Policy Expanding Opportunities: Academic Success 
for Culturally and Linguistically DWene Students/ 
College English, v49 nS p550-52 Sep 1987. 

Notes the problem of teaching reading and 
writing in a way that is not racially or culturally 
biased. Offers teaching strategies for combating 
bias, including using a wide variety of works 
from other races and cultures that provide a 
range of minority perspectives in a non- 
stereotypical fashion. 

Radencich, Marguerite C "Literature for Minority 
Handicapped Students," Reading Research and In- 
struction, v25 n4 p288-94 Sum 1986. 

Annotates trade literature dealing with chil- 
dren or adolescents who are both handicapped 
and members of a minority group. 

Wolverton, Lorrie. Classroom Strategies for Teaching 
Migrant Children about Child Abuse. ERIC Digest 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Rural Education and Small 
Schools, Us Cruces, NM, 1988. 13p. [ED 293 
681] 

Argues that bibliotherapy is an appropriate 
technique for bringing child abuse education to 
the classroom. Emphasizes that to be successful 
with the use of bibliotherapy the teacher must 
identify student need" and match needs to ap- 
propriate reading materials. Sixteen references 
are provided, grouped under the headings of 
seif-concsipt activities, children's books on child 
abuse, and finding books for children. 
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Computers in Elementary Reading Instruction 



By Sonja Rasmussen 



What is the role of computers in reading Instruc- 
tion? For advocates of computing technology, the 
issues Involve which programs to use and In what 
ways; for other people, the basic question of the 
computer's role in education is far from settled. This 
ERIC FAST Bib, In six sections, offers a sampling of 
over 90 Items in the ERIC database from January 
1987 to April 1989 dealing with many aspects of 
the use of computers In reading Instruction. Voices 
calling for caution are represented here, as are 
those of advocates and users. Interested readers 
should check the database for further references. 
Following a discussion of the pros and cons of 
computers and instruction in the first section, the 
second section deals with organizational aspects of 
computer use. Advice for teachers Is offereid in the 
third section, while the fourth section reviews spe- 
cific software programs. The fifth section describes 
and evaluates projects and programs In schools, 
and the final section samples research. 

Pros and Cons 

Balajthy, Ernest ''Computers and Instruction: Implica- 
tions of the Rising Tide of Criticism for Reading Ed- 
ucation," Reading Ri:^earch »nd Instruction, 
v28 n1 P49-59 Fall 1988. 

Examines two major reasons why schools 
have adopted computers without careful prior 
examination and planning. Surveys criticisms of 
computer-based instruction In readings In an ef- 
fort to direct attention to the beneficial aspects 
of computers In the classroom. 

HIebowitsch, Peter S. "Technology In the Classroom: 
Cautionary Notes on a Recurring Theme, "Oean'ng 
House, v62 n2 p53-56 Oct 1988. 

Documents the changes and advances of ed- 
ucational technology In the classroom from the 
1960s to the 1980s. Asserts that computers are 
often used for educationally hollow sicill-drill ex- 
ercises in an "electronic workbook" format Ad- 
vocates caution in educational technology 
applications, and a focus on idea-oriented learn- 
ing. 



Organizational Aspects 

Chamberlain, Ed. Cost-Benefit Analysis for ECIA Chap- 
ter 1 and State DPPF Programs Comparing Croups 
Receiving Regular Program Instruction and Croups 
Receiving Computer-Assisted Instruction/Computer 
Martagement System (CAi/CMS). 1986-87, Dept of 
Evaluation Services, Columbus Pacific Schools, 
OH,1987.12p. (ED 287161] 

A cost-benefit study was conducted to deter- 
mine tSe effecth^eness of a computer-assisted 
instruction/computer management system 
(CAI/CMS) as an alternative to conventional 
methods of teaching reading. Findings indicated 
that the per-pupll cost was greater In the 
CAI/CMS groups than In the regular groups at all 
three levels. The CAI/CMS group surpassed the 
regular group in achievement at the middio 
school level and in grades four and five. Findings 
also indicated that CAI/CMS pupils surpassed 
regular program pupils in attendance at all levels. 

Glenn, Craig. "Results of Using CAl to Improve Per- 
formance In Bask Skill Areas," Technologlcai Hori- 
zons in Education, v15 nIO p61-64 jun 1988. 

Describes the process of acquiring a com- 
puter-assisted instruction system by the Linton- 
Stockton School Corporation (LSSC). Presents 
the results of a standardized achievement test 
given to students before and after experience 
with the system. Emphasizes gains in reading 
comprehension. 

Levin, Henry M.; and others. "Cost-Effectiveness of 
Computer-Assisted Instruction," Evaiuation Review, 
vll n1 P50-72 Feb 1987. 

The cost-effectiveness of four approaches to 
improving mathematics and reading perfor- 
mance of elementary school children is conr>- 
pared. Peer tutoring Is found to be more 
cost-effective than computer<asslsted Instruction, 
and both are more cost-effective than reducing 
class size or increasing the length of the school 
day. 
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Wepner, Shelley B.; Kramer, Steven. "Organizing 
Computers for Reading Instruction;" Computers in 
the Schoob, v4 n1 p5346 Spr 1 987. 

Presents four steps for Integrating computer 
technology Into a school district's reading and 
language arts curriculum for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools: (1) needs assessment; (2) plan* 
ning; (3)lmplementatlon; and (4) evaluation. 
Topics discussed include personnel, budget, fa- 
cilities, government mandates, computer hard- 
ware selection, software selection, and staff 
development 

Advice 

Balajthy, Ernest Design and Construction of Com- 
puter-Assisted Instructional Material: A Handbook 
for Reading/Language Arts Teachers. 1987. 66p 
[ED 285 131] 

Intended for reading and language arts teach- 
ers at all educational levels, this guide presents 
information to be used by teachers in construct- 
ing their own computer-assisted educational soft- 
ware using the BASIC programming language 
and Apple computers. 

Doyle, Claire. "Creative Applications of Computer-As- 
sisted Reading and Writing Instruction," youma/ of 
Reading, v32 n3 p236-39 Dec 1988. 

Describes an inservice workshop that shows 
teachers the difference between canned and cre- 
ative classroom use of computers. Presents an 
exercise using freewriting, brainstorming, se- 
quencing, and peer evaluation. 

Scott Diana; Barker, Jeanne. "Guidelines for Select- 
ing and Evaluating Reading Software: Improving 
the Decision Making Process," Reading Teacher, 
v40 n9 p884-d87 May 1987. 

Focuses on the selection and evaluation of 
courseware for use with a reading program. 
Gives examples of courseware to support the 
ideas presented, together with a sample check- 
list for software evaluation. 

Strickland, Dorothy S.; aiKJ others. Using Computers 
in the Teaching of Reading. Computers in the Cur- 
riculum Series. 1987. 240p. [ED 281 163] Avail- 
able from: Teachers College Press, 1234 
Amsterdam Avenue., New Yoric, NY 10027. Docu- 
ment not available from EDRS. 

Shows in 8 chapters how the computer can 
be used in a reading and language arts curricu- 
lum as tool, tutor, and tutee with currentiy avail- 
able software. 



Sofhvare Reviews 

Balajthy, Ernest Computers and Reading: 1984-1989. 
Selections from " Micro Missive," th tfiewsletter of 
MicroSIG, tiie Special Interest Group for Miao- 
computers in Reading of the international Reading 
Association, 1988. 
[CS 009 340] 

Presents eight articles and ten software re- 
views written by the author for "Micro Missive" 
since 1984. 

Block, Ceraki H. "Thinking Networics: Software Re- 
views," Academic Therapy, v23 n1 p61-65 Sep 
1987. 

"Thinking Networks"—a computer-based 
(Apple II) reading-writing curriculum— is re- 
viewed favorably for its holistic approach to 
reading, program sequence and presentation, 
educational intent and content and teacher's 
guide. 

Carrasquiib, Angela; Nunez, Dulcinea. ComputerAs- 
sisted Metacogn/trve Strategies and the Reading 
Comprehension Skills ofESL Elementary School Stu- 
dents, 1988. [ED 301 838] 

Investigates the effectiveness of two com- 
puter-assisted metacognitive strategies (the Tuto- 
riai-Dlrect Monitoring Strategy and the 
Schema-Direct Monitoring Strategy) on the de- 
vebpment of sequential reading skills of 68 ESL 
fourth grade students In Puerto Rica Findings 
appear to confirm that training in metacognitive 
strategies can enhance reading comprehension 
performance as well as reading comprehension 
skills. 

Weisberg, Renee; Balajthy, Ernest "Reading Diagno- 
sis via the Microcomputer (The Printout)," Reading 
Teacher, v42 n8 p636 Apr 1 989. 

Examines and evaluates microcomputer soft- 
ware designed to assist in diagnosing students' 
reading abilities and making instructional deci- 
sions. Claims that existing software shows valu- 
able potential when used sensibly and critically 
by trained reading clinicians. 

Wilson, Patrida J. "Computer Soft\fr-:;re: BookBraln. 
Version 2.0," Reading Teacher, v42 n8 p64&47 
Apr 1989. 

Describes " BookBraln," a newly revised com- 
puter software package designed to encourage 
reading and to help kids select good fiction 
books. Recommends it for ease of use, large 
database of 2,100 titles, comprehensive "getting 
acquainted" session, and customizing options. 
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Descriptions and Evaluations of Sciiool 
Programs 

Beazley, Malcolm R. "Reading for a Real Reason: 
Computer Pals across the World/ loumal of Read' 
ing, Special Issue: New Technologies and Reading, 
v32 n7 p59&«05 Apr 1989. 

Describes the Computer Pals across the 
World Project in which students write and re- 
ceive letters, poetry, reports, and newspaper arti- 
cles to and from fellow students around the 
globe. Argues that It provides a real context for 
reading and writing, cultural exchange, motiva- 
tion, and keyboarding skills. 

Fiedorowlc^ CAM.; Trites, R.L An Evaluation of the 
Effectiveness of Computei^Assisted Component 
Reading SuMdIls Training. Education and Technol- 
ogy Series. Ontario Dept of Education, Toronto, 
Canada, 1987. 236p. [ED 286 163] Available 
from: MGS Publication Services, 880 Bay Street, 
5th Fbor, Toronto, Ontario^ Canada M7A 1N8 
($8.00 Canadian). 

A study evaluates a computer program, the 
Autoskill Component Reading Subskills Program, 
used to improve the reading comprehension of 
91 reading disabled elementary school students 
using procedures specifically developed for 
three reading disability subtypes: oral reading, 
intermodal-associative, and sequential. Results 
indicate significant gains in component reading 
subskills. 

Hotard, Stephen R.; Cortez, Marion J. Using Com- 
puter-Assisted Instniction to Raise and Predict 
Achievement in Chapter I Students, 1 988. 14p [ED 
293 104] 

Computer-assisted instruction together with 
remedial reading classrooms for reading and reg- 
ular classrooms for math has produced 4 years of 
consistent and significant remedial gains for 
Chapter i students in grades 5 to 8 in Lafayette 
Parish, Louisiana. The computer provides a vehi- 
cle for dally drill at each child's level which adds 
significantly to standard classroom remediation. 
Time spent on computer-assisted instruction is 
directly related to increased remedial progress. 
When insufficient time is devoted to daily conv 
puter drill, progress is significantly diminished. 

Maciay, Connie M.; Askov, Eunke N. "Computers 
and Adult Beginning Readers: An Intergenerational 
Study," Lifelong Learning, v11 n8 p23-25, 28 Jun 
1988. 

Parents of Chapter I reading students were 
invited to take part in a reading program using 
courseware for adult beginning readers. A group 



of 52 parents completed the program; on aver- 
age they gained more than one year in reading 
level after 20 hours of instructional time. Impact 
on children and delivery models is discussed. 

Researcil 

Baiajthy, Ernest "What Does Research on Computer- 
Based Instruction Have to Say to the Reading 
Teacher?" Reading Research arid Instruction, v27 
n1 p54«5 Fall 1987. 

Examines questions typically asked about the 
effectiveness of computer-based reading instruc- 
tion, suggesting that these questions must be 
refined to provide meaningful insight into the 
issues involved. Describes several critical prob- 
lems with existing research, and presents over- 
views of research on the effects of 
computer-based instruction on achievement and 
motivation. 

Calvert Sandra L; and others. "Computer Presenta- 
tional Features for Poor Readers' Recall of Informa- 
tion." Paper presented at the 96th Annual Meeting 
of the American Psychobgical Assodatk}n, 1988. 
22p [CS 009 364]. 

Studies 80 children's (kindergarten to second 
grade) recall of words presented on different 
versions of a computer presentation with varying 
levels of visual action and verbal labels. Suggests 
that older children who have difficulty reading 
may well benefit from visual action emphasis of 
computer content 

Cambrdl, Linda B.; and others. "Young Children's 
Comprehension and Recall of Computer Screen 
Displayed Text" loumal of Research in Reading, 
v10n2 p15&63 Sep 1987. 

Describes a study of third- and sixth-grade 
students indicating no differences in comprehen- 
sion between story reading on a page and on a 
computer screen, and that students were more 
Interested in the story while reading from the 
screen, but that the story was more difficult in 
this condition. 

Cillingham, Marie C. "Text in Computer-Based In- 
structkin: What tSe Research Says," loumal of 
ComputerSased Instruction, v1 5 n1 p1-6 Win 
1988. 

Discusses and reviews research on text pre- 
sentation in computer-based instruction. 

Greene, Elinor C; and others. "Effects of New Conn- 
puter Technology on Increases in Children's Word 
Recognition Automatidty." Paper presented at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association for Educational 
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Communications and Technobgy, 1 988. 1 9p. [ED 
295 643] 

A study compares the effectiveness of two 
computer-based tecFiniques (one providing prac- 
tice in context the other out of context) for 
improving word recognition automaticity in third 
and fourth graders with mild reading difficulties. 

MacGregor, S. Kim. *Use of Seif^^estioning with a 
Computer-Mediated Text System and Measures of 
Reading Performance/ loum^ of Reading Behav- 
/or, v20 n2 pi 3 M 48 1988. 

Studies a computerized-text system (CTS) de- 
veloped to facilitate students' questiorhasking 
during reading. Results suggest that third grade 
students' use of a CTS to read text and asic 
questions results in gains in reading perfor- 
mance. 

Reinklng, DavkJ. "Computer-Mediated Text and Conr>- 
prehension Differences: The Role of Reading Time, 
Reader Preference, and Estimatbn of Leaming," 
Reading Research Quarterly, v23 n4 p484-98 Fall 
1988. 



Examines whether readers comprehend a text 
better displayed conventionally (on printed 
pages) or computer-mediated (offering the 
reader access to additional information, or con» 
trolling the reader's processing of the text). Com- 
prehension scores were significantly higher for 
readers of the computer-mediated, computer^s- 
sisted texts. 

Wheeler, M. Candace. Correlation between Remedial 
Students and Learning Styles: impiications for Com- 
puterAssisted Instruction. Master's Thesis, Eastern 
Washington University, Cheney, WA. 1988. 45 p. 
[CS 009 246] 

Investigates the learning styles of 31 sixth- 
grade remedial students and the implications for 
computer-^ssisted instruction. Indicates that all 
subjects had a strong to moderate kinesthetic 
preference and most had high visual strength. 
Suggests that computer software which empha- 
sizes problem-solving and simulation will address 
the particular learning styles of remedial readers. 
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Reading Assessment in Elementary Education 



By Roger Sensentxtugh 



The state of reading assessment at the elemen- 
tary level is in flux. Some writers argue, very force- 
fully, that the construction of standardized tests has 
not kept up with advances in reading research and 
that current standardized tests do more harm than 
good. Others argue that alternatives to standard- 
ized tests have their own problems. The consensus 
seems to be that standardized tests and alternative, 
classroom-based assessment each have their place 
and that both kinds of testing must be chosen, used, 
and evaluated with caution. 

Overview 

Farr, Roger. "New Trends in Reading Assessment 
Better Tests, Better Uses," Curriculum Review, v27 
n1 p21-23SepOct1987. 

Focuses on the need to develop better tests 
of students' reading abilities and better interpre- 
tation of test scores. Describes criteriorKefer- 
enced tests versus norm-referenced tests, 
highlighting the Degrees of Reading Power and 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests: Reading, and 
discusses the need for assessing the reading pro- 
cess. 

Fredericks, Anthony D. "latest Model," Reading 
Teacher, v40 n8 p790-91 Apr 1 987. 

Offers a humorous look at the problem of 
assessment 

Froese, Victor. " Language Assessment: What We Do 
and What We Shouki Do! " Canadian Journal of 
English Language Arts, v1 1 n1 p33-40 1988. 

Sketches some of the dilemmas in language 
assessment and presents exemplary practical ap- 
proaches to assessment in the areas of listening, 
oral language, reading, and writing. 

Manning Gary; and others. " Rrst Grade Reading As- 
sessment: Teacher Opinbns, Standardized Read- 
ing Tests, and Infonnal Reading Inventories." 
Paper presented at the 14th Annual Meeting of 
the Mid-South Educatk}nal Research Assodatk>n, 
1985. 13 p. [ED 265 204] 

Investigates the relationship between and 
among the results of three types of reading as- 



sessments in the first grade: a standardized read- 
ing test (the Stanford Achievement Test); an in- 
formal reading inventory (the Classroom 
Reading Inventory); and teacher judgment of stu- 
dent rank in reading achievement Teacher opin- 
ion correlated with all subtests of the 
standardized test and the word recognition por- 
tion of the reading inventory. The achievement 
of all combined classrooms and most individual 
classrooms in the study was average or above, 
based on national norms. 

Valencia, Sheila; Pearson, P. David. " Reading Assess- 
ment: Time for a Change," Reading Teacher, v40 
n8p72&32 Apr 1987. 

Argues that the tests used to measure reading 
achievement do not reflect recent advances in 
the understanding of the reading process, and 
that effective instruction can best be fostered by 
resolving the discrepancy between what is 
known and what is measured. 

Standardized Tests 

Blanchard, Jay S. "Test Review: Computer-Based 
Reading Assessment instrument (CRAi)," Reading 
Teacher, v4^ n1 p92-94 Oct 1987. 

Evaluates the Computer-Based Assessment In- 
strument (CRAI) as a test of reading proficiency. 
Notes strengths of CRAI, including its use as a 
quick assessment of silent reading comprehen- 
sion level, and the problems with readability and 
content-specific word lists and the lack of scoring 
features. 

Grunkmeyer, Virgil. "Primary Reading Assessment- 
Qukk and Easy," Reading Horizons, v27 n2 p86- 
88 Win 1986. 

Explains the use of the Dolch List in the lower 
elementary grades. 

Rasooi, Joan M.; Royer, James M. "Assessment of 
Reading Comprehension Using the Sentence Veri- 
fication Technique: Evidence from Narrative and 
Descriptive Texts," Journal of Educational Research, 
v79 n3 pi 8064 Janfeb 1986. 
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The sentence verification technique (SVT) 
was used to test 44 third graders, to assess the 
validity of the technique. Results were viewed as 
being consistent with the InterpreUtion that the 
SVT Is a valid means of measuring reading conv 
prehension. 

Reynolds, Cecil R.; and others. "Regression Analyses 
of Bias on the Kaufman Assessment Battery for 
Children," loumal of School Psychology, v23 n2 
P19S-204 Sum 1985. 

Investigates the criterion-related validity of 
the Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children 
(K-ABC), predicting reading comprehension, 
arithmetic, and general achievement, for large 
samples of blacks and whites tested during the 
standardization of the battery. Finds that the Se- 
quential and Mental Processing Composite 
scales tended to overpredict black children's ac- 
ademic levels, especially on the achievement 
scales. 

Roberts, Douglas B.; and others. "Michigan Educa- 
tional Assessment Program Handbook, 1986-87." 
Michigan State Board of Education, Lansing, Ml, 
1986. 109 p. [ED 278 710] 

This handbook was developed to assist edu- 
cators In analyzing, using, and reporting Michi- 
gan Educational Assessment Program (MEAP) 
test results, it Includes an overview of the pro- 
gram and a description of the tests; numbers of 
objectives and test Items for each skill area; sug- 
gested methods; techniques and strategies for 
using the results at the student, school, and dis^ 
trict levels; and a discussion of appropriate uses 
of the test results. 

Sawyer, Diane J.; and others. "Test Review: Croup 
Assessment in Reading: Classroom Teacher's 
Handbool^" Reading Teacher, v39 n6 p544-47 
Feb 1986. 

Examines the CAR, which is intended as a 
group assessment of reading ability for elemen- 
tary and secondary school students in the areas 
of reading level, comprehension, study skills, and 
reading interests. Concludes that the test has 
many shortcomings. 

Alternative Measures 

Bartoil, Jill Sunday. "The Paradox In Reading: Has the 
Solutk>n Become the Problem? " loumal of Read- 
ing, v28 n7 p58064 Apr 1 985. 

Suggests that continually refined and seg- 
mented reading assessment measures may con- 
tribute to reading problems. Discusses three 
solutions to reading difficulties that have be- 



come problems themselves and suggests that 
more holistic, socially Interactive teaching meth- 
ods are a better solution to reading disabilities. 

Calfee, Robert C "The School as a Context for As- 
sessment of Literacy," Reading Teacher, v40 n8 
p73843 Apr 1987. 

Notes that classroom assessment of literacy Is 
dominated by methods more appropriate to ex- 
ternal mandates. Suggests an alternative method 
grounded in the teacher's professional judgment 
and In the relations between curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and assessment 

Dixon, John. * Becoming a Maturer Reader," Reading 
Teacher, v40 n8 p761-65 Apr 1987. 

Points out that children's growth in response 
to literature Is not assessed by existing standard- 
ized tests or by progress from one textbook to 
another. Suggests guidelines for teacher observa- 
tion of children's responses and provides a 
checklist for assessing oral and written reactions. 

Johnston, Peter. "Teachers as Evaluation Experts," 
Reading Teacher, v40 n8 p74448 Apr 1 987. 

Argues that process-oriented evaluation of 
children's literacy by the classroom teacher is 
more efficient and more instructlonally valid than 
current test-driven evaluation procedures. 

Leadbetter, Peter; WInteringham, DavkJ. "Data-Pac: 
What's In It for Teachers?" British loumal of Special 
Education, v13 n4 pi 62-64 Dec 1986. 

The article describes Data-Pac (Daily Teach- 
ing and Assessment for Primary Aged Children), 
materials which assess student performance In 
reading, mathematics, handwriting, and spelling 
and present a selection of sequenced teaching 
objectives for an Individualized program. Materi- 
als reflect the concepts of criterion-referenced 
assessment, direct instruction, behavioral objec- 
tives, and precision teaching. 

Moore, DavW W. "A Case for Naturalistic Assess- 
ment of Reading Comprehension," language Am, 
v60 n8 p957-^9 NovMDec 1 983. 

Presents a historical overview of the introduc- 
tion of the major reading comprehension assess- 
ments, showing that the predominant 
approaches were shaped by the prevailing edu- 
cational measurement milieu and were Imple- 
mented largely in response to public pressure. 
Argues In favor of a naturalistic reading compre 
hension assessment for evaluating those behav- 
iors that elude quantification. 
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Wooci Karen O. 'Read Rrst, Test Later. Meeting the 
Needs of the 'Overskllled' Reader/ Reading Hori- 
zons, v24 n2 pi 33-40 Win 1 984. 

Discusses the problems of overusing work- 
books, dittos, and basal assessment tests In be- 
ginning reading instruction. Proposes 
altemath^es. 

Woodley, John W. 'Reading Assessment from a 
Whole Language Perspecth^' 1988. 16 p. (ED 
296 309] 

Approaches to reading assessment within the 
whole language framework Include a print 
awareness task, book handling task, patterned 
language task, reading Interview, miscue analy- 
sis, and situational responses to reading. Argues 
that the observations made by teachers using 
these assessments provide a meaningful alterna- 
tive to heavy reliance on standardized tests and 
lead to a more effective educational program for 
all. 

Woodley, John W.; Smith, R. Lee. 'Reading Assess- 
ment for the Young Reader.' 1 988. 23 p. [ED 295 
126] 

Methods used to diagnose a severv-year-old 
bo/s reading problems illustrate the fact that 
reading assessments based upon a reader's 
strengths and his/her understanding and control 
of the process will provide information which is 
more useful to teachers and parents than that 
provided by the numerical results of standard- 
ized tests. 

Informal Reading Inventories 

Cardarelll, Akk> F. 'The Influence of Relnspection on 
Students' IRI Results,' Reading Teacher, v41 n7 
p664«7 Mar 1988. 

Claims that in the conventional administration 
of the Informal Reading Inventory (IRI) compre- 
hension diagnosis is inordinately influenced by 
the reader's ability to recall information. Sug- 
gests that allowing relnspection by the reader 
restores recall to its proper function and may 
result in other advantages. 

Fuchs, Lynn S.; and others. 'The Validity of Informal 
Reading Comprehenskm Measures,' Remedial 
and Special Education (RASE), v9 n2 p20-28 Mar- 
Apr 1988. 

Assesses the criterion, construct, and concur- 
rent validity of four Informal reading comprehen- 
sion measures (question answering tests, recall 
measures, oral passage reading tests, and cloze 
techniques) wltfi 70 mildly and moderately re- 
tarded middle and junior high school boys. Re- 



sults indicated that correct oral reading rate 
score demonstrated the strongest criterion valid- 
ity. 

Henk William A. 'Reading Assessments of the Fu- 
ture: Toward Predsk>n Diagnosis,' Reading 
Teacher, v40 n9 p86O-70 May 1987. 

Concludes that modified standard reading In- 
ventories may be made more useful for assessing 
the specific abilities and needs of disabled read- 
ers. Offers suggestions for making modifications. 

Johnson, Marjorie Seddon; and others. Informal Read- 
ing Inventories, Second Editbn. Reading Akis Se- 
ries, IRA Service Bulletin. Intemational Reading 
Association, Newark, DE 1987. 164 p. (ED 277 
993; for the first edltk>n, see ED 072 437.] 

Represents a comprehensh^e description of 
the use of informal reading Inventories (IRIs). 
Provides teachers and reading specialists with 
practical strategies for forming diagnostic Im- 
pressions that are useful for planning reading 
instruction. 

Searls, Evelyn F. 'Whaf s the Value of an IRI? Is It 
Being Used? ' Reading Horizons, v28 n2 p92-101 
Win 1988. 

Reports on a survey which indicates that 
classroom teachers rarely use the Informal Read- 
ing Inventory-a diagnostic and placement Instru- 
ment for reading comprehension long 
recommended by teacher trainers. Suggests that 
teacher trainers focus on other more efficient 
means of obtaining reading diagnosis. 

Learning Disabled 

DudleyMarlIng, Curt 'Assessing the Reading and 
Writing Development of LeamlngOisabled Stu- 
dents: An l-lollstic Approach,' B. C Journal of Spe- 
cial Education, vUn} p41-51 1988. 

Recommends a holistic approach to reading 
assessment, in contrast to traditional practices in 
reading and writing assessment which focus on 
fragmented, isolated skills. Sees children's read- 
ing and writing as communicative behaviors 
which are effectively evaluated through system- 
atic observation as they occur in natural settings. 

EwokJt, Carolya 'Reading Tests and the Deaf 
Reader,' Perspectives for Teachers of the Hearing- 
Impaired, v5 n4 p21-24 Mar-Apr 1987. 

Argues that standardized reading tests are 
likely to provide an inaccurate assessment of 
reading comprehension for deaf students be- 
cause of the lack of test coaching and test taking 
skills; Item irrelevancy; and th^ difficulty of test 
directions. Testing alternatives include parent 
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and teacher observation of students and qualita- 
tive evaluations of reading sicills and strategies. 

Gupta, R. M. "Learning Efficiency versus Low IQ 
and/or Teadiers' Ratings as Predictors of Reading 
Ability of 'Mentally Defective' Ciiildren: A longitu- 
dinal Study/ Educational Studies, v1 1 n2 pi 09-1 8 
1985. 

Asserts that low IQ should not be deemed an 
index of poor learning ability. Information about 
middle school children's learning efficiency as 
measured by the Learning Efficiency Test Battery 
was found to be more useful for predicting read- 
ing ability than conventional types of assess- 
ment 

Silberman, Roseanne IC; Sowell, Virginia. "The Visu- 
ally Impaired Student with Learning Disabilities: 
Strategies for Success in Language Arts," Education 
of the Visually Handicapped, v1 8 n4 pi 39-50 Win 
1987. 

Recommends assessment techniques and 
teaching strategies in the area of reading and 



language arts for the visually impaired student 
with learning disabilities. Outlines reading ap- 
proaches, practical strategies for teaching read- 
ing comprehension and spelling, and 
suggestions for organizing the classroom envi- 
ronment 

Teeter, Phyllis Anne; Smith, Philip L "Neu- 
ropsychological Assessment and Training of Cogni- 
t^i Processing Strategies for Reading Recognition 
and CompretvBnsion: A Computer Assisted Pro* 
gram for Learning Disabled Students." Rnal Re* 
port Wisconsin Univ., Milwaulcee, Wi, 1 986. 1 2 p. 
[ED 278 209] 

Describes the development and validation of 
microcomputer software during a two-year proj- 
ect to help assess the skills of reading disabled 
elementary grade children and to provide basic 
reading instruction. 
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Content Area Reading in Elementary Education 



by Mary Morgan 



Although the narrative style of basal readers is 
generally the focus of reading in the early grades, as 
students progress through elementary school this 
emphasis shifb to include infonnational and exposi- 
tory text— content area reading in social studies, 
English literature, mathematics, and science (Cray, 
1988). Research indicates that students need ex- 
plicit preparation for this shift, since content area 
textbooi(s tend to be more difficult than basals. This 
ERIC FAST Bib focuses on research and teaching 
strategies for content area reading at the elemen- 
tary level. 

Following an overview section, research on con- 
tent area reading instruction and students' reading 
difficulties in the content areas are addressed. The 
next section provides citations on content area 
reading material selection, including guidelines for 
selection as well as annotated bibliographies for 
content area boolcs. The final section concerns 
teaching strategies for content area reading at the 
elementary level, including suggestions for adapting 
basal instruction to improve content area reading, 
and teaching reading in mathematics. 

Overview 

Armbmster, Bonnie B. Why Some Children Have Trou- 
ble Reading Content Area Textbooks. Technical Re- 
port No. 432. Univ. of Illinois, Center for rhe S^ldy 
of Reading, Urbana, lU 1988. [CS 009 390] 

Discusses three major reasons why children 
who can decode the stories in their basal readers 
may still have problems reading content area 
textboolcs. The reasons include: 1 ) lacic of prereq- 
uisite Icnowledge (including content, discourse, 
and strategic knowledge); 2) poorly written text- 
boolcs; and 3) negative classroom experiences in 
reading in the content areas. 

Cray, Mary Jane. "The Reader in Transition," Clearing 
House, v61 n5 p217-20 Jan 1988. 

Notes that in the fourth grade, readers begin 
a transitional period where emphasis shifts from 
experiential reading to include informational and 
expository material. Discusses reading in the dif- 
ferent content areas— English, history, mathemat- 



ics, and science— and asserts that teachers 
should spend more time preparing students to 
read in these formats. 

lojmplcin, Donavon, ed.; and otiiers. The Dilemmas of 
Teaching Reading Eighth Yearboolc of The Ameri- 
can Reading Forum. Aknerican Reading Fomm, 
1988. [CS 009 401] 

Articles In this eighth yearboolc of the Ameri- 
can Reading Forum address the dilemmas of 
teaching reading. Includes "Reading and Writing 
as Tools for independent Learning: The Content 
Area Classroom at the Crossroads" by iC Ford. 

Manoiakes, George. "Comprehension: A Personal Ex- 
perience in Content Area Reading," Reading 
Teacher, v42 n3 p200O2 Dec 1988. 

Describes how an excerpt from an electronics 
magazine challenged the author to examine 
problems in reading comprehension. Notes the 
sources of difficulty in understanding demanding 
text, and states tiiat prior knowledge-not iso- 
lated comprehension skills-is necessary to cre- 
ate meaning from a text 

Whysall, Roger. "Reading for Information in tiie Pri- 
.Tiary School," Reading, v21 n3 pi 69-77 Nov 
1987. 

Criticizes the "project" approach to reading 
instruction, where beginning reading students 
are supposed to learn the skills it takes to find out 
information for themselves by reading frorri 
sources. Points out that a large number of ill-do- 
fined skills which are not taught explicitly are 
required to sucessfully complete a project 

Research 

Ahrermann, Donna E.; Swafford, Jeanne " l3o Content 
Area Strategies IHave a Research Base?" Journal of 
Reading, v32 n5 p388-94 Feb 1989. 

Examines tiie extent to which reading re- 
search supports the comprehension and vocabu- 
lary strategies recommended in content reading 
methods texts. Concludes tiuit more of the re- 
search finds the stiategies to be effective than 
finds them ineffective. 
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Crismore, Avon C; Hilt Kennedy T. The Intenction of 
Mctadisoourse and Anioety In Determining Children's 
Learning of Social Studies Textbook Materials. Tech- 
nical Report No. 435. Univ. of liiinois, Center for 
the Study of Reading, Urbana, lU 1988. [CS 211 
582] 

Examines the role of metadiscourse character- 
istics and level of sixth-grade students' anxiety as 
they affect learning from social studies text- 
books. Finds that high^nxious students showed 
their best performance with first person voice 
and no attitudinal metadiscourse while low-anx- 
ious students showed the opposite effect 

Davey, Beth, "l-low Do Classroom Teachers Use 
Their Textbooks?'* Journal of Reading, v31 n4 
p34(M5 jan1988. 

Provides results of a survey of how 90 ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers used their con- 
tent area and English textbooks. Reports Uiat 
both elementary and secondary teachers use 
textbooks primanly to supplement instruction, 
but that secondary content area teachers could 
benefit from inservice education to assist in flexi- 
ble use of textbooks. 

Gee, Thomas C; Forester, Nora. "Moving Reading In- 
struction beyond the Reading Classroom/ loumal 
of Reading v31 n6 p505-1 1 Mar 1988. 

Reports on a teacher survey designed to 1) 
determine the extent to which reading instruc- 
tion is being offered beyond the reading class- 
room; and 2) explain why some programs fail 
and some succeed. Suggests four steps to follow 
to devebp a successful program. 

Irvin, Judith L; Connors, Neila A. " Reading I nstiiiction 
in Middle Level Schools: Results of a U.S. Survey,** 
iounwJ of Reading, v32 n4 p306-1 1 Jan 1989. 

Reports on a survey of 72 " recognized" mid- 
dle schools and 83 randomly chosen schools, 
which indicates that most schor 's require read- 
ing instruction, especially in grade 6. Finds tiiat 
many offer remedial programs, but that practice 
has not responded to theoreticians' advocacy for 
reading in content areas. 

Readence, John E.; Bakiwin, R. Scott, eds. Dialogues 
in Uteracy Research. Thirt/-Seventh Yearbool( of 
the National Reading Conference. Proceedings of 
the 37tii Annual Meeting of tiie National Reading 
Conference, 1987. 382 p. [CS 009 381] 

Contains 33 articles from the proceedings of 
the tiiirty-seventh National Reading Conference, 
covering the politics of literacy, emergent and 
early literacy, vocabulary, comprehension, con- 
tent area readings writing, and teacher effective- 



ness. ConUins articles on sixtii graders' use of 
mnemonic imagery In recalling content material, 
and on the development of teacher explanations 
during content reading lessons. 

Schmidt, Cyntiiia Maher; and otiiers "But I Read tiie 
Chapter Twk:e//ouma/ of Readings v32 n5 p428- 
33 Feb 1989. 

Describes specific problems tiiat students en- 
counter when they begin the transition into con- 
tent area studies. Examines a recent research 
summary on study skills for suggestions about 
how to address these problems. 

Stewart, Roger A.; O'Brien, David G. "Resistance to 
Content Area Reading: A Focus on Preservice 
Teachers," Journal of Reading v32 n5 p39&401 
Feb 1989. 

Surveys preservice teachers' attitudes toward 
content area reading. Concludes that although 
misconceptions about content reading instruc- 
tion are prevalent among preservice teachers 
entering a content area reading course, research 
showed that most students no bnger exhibited 
those misconceptions when they left the course. 

Content Area Reading Material Selection 

Bohnlng, Gerry; Radencich, Marguerite. "Informa- 
tional Action Books: A Curriculum Resource for 
Science and Social Studies," Journal of Reading 
v32 n5 P434-39 Feb 1989. 

Presents the origins of action books, selection 
guidelines for use in the classroom, advantages 
and limitations, and an annotated list of science 
and social studies action books. 

Webre, Elizabetii C Content-Area^elated Books Rec- 
ommended by Children: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy Selected from "Chikiren's Choice" 1975-1988. 
[CS 009 514] 

This categorized 121-item annotated 
bibliography should prove useful to teachers in 
each of the content areas. The books listed are 
children's choices and are guaranteed to be in- 
formational and entertaining as students study 
math, health, science, social studies, and the lan- 
guage arts. 

Teaching Strategies 

Alvermann, Donna E. "Adapting Basal Instruction to 
Improve Content Area Reading," Reading |-lori- 
zons, v29 n2 pi 29-38 Win 1989. 

Suggests ways to adapt basal reading instruc- 
tion to content area reading instruction. Includes 
adaptations of three common basal procedures: 
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1) setting the purpose; 2) developing a vocabu* 
iary; and 3) discussing the selection. 

Brownson, Jean. ''Using Knowledge To Build Know^ 
edge: The Thematic Approach to Content Read- 
ing," North Dalcota Univ., Center for Teaching and 
Learning Grand Forks, ND, 1988. 11 p. [EO 292 
628] (Also in Insights, v20 n7 Apr 1 988.) 

Presents a themed approach to content area 
reading that builds the learner's background for 
the text by giving real experiences which capture 
the chiki's interest In learning, facilitate indepen- 
dence in learning and active involvement, and 
provide well written texts. Suggests a variety of 
materials and activities to develop skills, strate- 
gies, and interest in reading, including charts, 
poems, recipes, and games. 

Butzow, John; Butzow, Carol. "Make Science Livelier 
with Chikiren's Fkrtion," Learning, v16 n7 p50-53 
Mar 1988. 

Suggests ways in which to use literat-jre to 
teach science, with examples given of reading 
materials for teaching about spiders and eye- 
glasses. Lists selected books about seasons, na- 
ture, and other scientific themes. 

Carr, Bleen; and others. "Using Cloze for Inference 
Training with Expository Text," Reading Teacher, 
v42n6 p360«5 Feb 1989. 

Describes the Inferential Training Technique 
(ITT), a modified cloze procedure and self-moni- 
toring checklist focusing on the inferential pro- 
cess. Notes that this strategy improves reading 
comprehension and inferencing skills, and can 
be applied to content area reading. Provides a 
sample cloze passage, inferential questions, and 
worksheet guide for the ITT. 

Culyer, Rkhard C "Reading and Mathematics Co 
Hand in Hand," Reading Improvement, v25 n3 
P189-95 Fall 1988. 

Suggests that math and reading are related, 
and that strategies common to reading some- 
times can be applied in math. Presents instruc- 
tional strategies and independent study 
techniques for five areas: basic sight words; vo- 
cabulary meanings; other specialized vocabu- 
lary; basic skills; and problem solving. 

Devine, Thomas C. Teaching Reading in the Elemen- 
tary School: From Theory to Practice. Allyn and 
Bacon, Inc, Boston, MA. 363 p. [ED 303 764] 

The purpose of this book on reading instruc- 
tion in the elementary school is twofold: 1) to 
share with colleagues some of the significant 
works of research and theory that suggest an- 



swers to important questions in reading instruc- 
tion; and 2) to describe specific teaching strate- 
gies implied by these answers. Chapter Six 
discusses reading in the content areas. 

Lewis, Haroki E., Jr. "Narrowing the 'Method' Gap," 
Adolescence, v22 n85 pi 1 5-1 7 Spr 1 987. 

Suggests that teachers should approach the 
content areas using a total lesson approach by 
adapting the directed reading activity method to 
content area instruction, includes a brief discus- 
sion of the adaptation of the directed reading 
activity method and an explanation of each of 
the six steps as they might apply to the content 
area. 

Spiegel, Dixie Lee. " Using Adolescent Literature in So- 
cial Studies and Science," Educational Horizons, 
v65 n4 pi 62-64 Sum 1987. 

Provides suggestions for using literature to 
supplement content area study, particularly in 
social studies and science. Emphasizes literature 
for grades five through eight 

Moore, David W.; and others. Prereading Activities for 
Content Area Reading and Learning Second Edi- 
tion, /ntemational Reading Association, Newark, 
DE, 1989. [ED 300 786] 

Intended to be a practical guide to prereading 
activities applicable in the classroom, this book 
emphasizes students' independence by shifting 
the focus of instruction to student-centered ap- 
plications. Chapters of the book cover such top- 
ics as: 1) preparing sturants to read in the 
content areas; 2) asking and answering ques- 
tions before reading; 3) forecasting passages; 4) 
understanding vocabulary; 5) graphically repre- 
senting information; and 6) writing before read- 
ing. Each chapter contains a statement of 
purpose and a list of teaching strategies. 

O'Bmba, William S. "Reading tiirough tiie Creative 
Arts," Reading Horizons, v27 n3 pi 70-77 Apr 
1987. 

Describes four major areas of creative arts 
that can be used in the reading classroom to 
enrich and enhance the reading program: music, 
graphic arts, puppetry, and poetry. 

Phelps, Stephen; Smitii, Lawrence L "Mterocomputer 
Applications for Content Area Vocabulary," Read- 
ing Horizons, v29 n2 pi 03O9 Win 1 989. 

Describes the use of microcomputers to en- 
hance vocabulary instruction in content teach- 
ing. Reviews the types of software available. 
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Santa, Carol M; and othen. " Changing Content Instiuc- 
tlon through Action Research," Reading Teacher, 
v40n4p434-38 Jan 1987. 

Discusses ways to get teachers involved in 
the process of evaluating and changing their 
methods of instruction-using the example of 
teaching content material through round robin 
reading and discussion. 

Vaiaitis, Mirga. 'Teaching Critical Reading in the Con- 
tent Areas. Techniques/ 1 988. 4 p. [ED 294 034] 
(Also in Lifelong Learning, v1 1 n7 p28-30 May 
198a) 

Discusses challenges in teaching critical read- 
ing in the content areas. Presents an effective 
method for teaching critical reading which em- 



phasizes preparation for and guidance during 
reading rather than postreading activities. 

Zipperer, Anita. 'Using Content-Oriented Materials 
to Rll the Caps In Students' Knowledge/ VWscon- 
sin Bute Reading Association Journal, v31 n2 p45- 
48 Win 1987. 

Suggests that many reading problems may be 
caused by insufficient background knowledge 
rather than lack of reading skills. Provides sug- 
gestions about how teachers can integrate con- 
cepts and materials from social studies into their 
reading lessons to build students' background 
knowledge. 
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Reader Response 

by Michael Shermis 



Literary theories are, by their very nature, ab- 
stract; therefore they frequently remain unused In 
the classroom. This FAST Bib provides resources to 
understand the theoretical foundations of reader 
response-a literary theory that Is currently gaining 
Increasing attention In literature Instruction. More 
importantly, It cites several sources that can be put 
to practical use In the classroom. Although It is clear 
there Is no unified position on what reader response 
is, the ERIC database provides a numl^er of sources 
to help teachers malce use of the theory and several 
different perspectives on how to Implement It Most 
teachers will not find these suggested techniques 
new; the approach, however, differs In that students 
are not forced to accept one correct meaning of a 
text but are part of the process of Interpretation. 

This bibliography has been divided Into four sec- 
tions. The first section, "Teaching of Literature and 
Poetry," presents citations that offer strategies on 
how to implement reader response In the literature 
classroom. The second section, "Teaching of Com- 
position," cites sources that suggest ways to incor^ 
porate reader response Into the composition 
classroom. "Other Teaching Techniques" presents 
ideas for discussion, journalism, film study, and 
reading instruction. The last section, "Theory and 
Research," examines a few studies on reader re- 
sponse. 

Teaching of Literature and Poetry 

Canterford, Barbara. "Cultivating the Growth of 
Reader Response," £ng//5/)/nAu5tra//a, n75 p50-58 
Mar 1986. 

Describes the Implementation of a literature 
program for students in grade six based on 
reader response theory. 

Corcoran, Bill; Evans, Emrys, (Eds.) Readers, Texts, 
Teachers. Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc, 52 
Upper Montciair Plaza, P.O. Box 860, Upper 
Montclair, NJ, 1987. 264 p. [ED 279 012; docu- 
ment not available from EDRS] 

Focuses on the need to offer and encourage 
the experience of reading literature in elemen- 
tary schools. Includes essays that (1) explicate 
the range of theory known as reader response 



criticism; (2) argue Its distinctive relevance to the 
needs of young, developing readers; and (3) indi- 
cate how classroom practices might be changed 
to accommodate the insights offered by reader- 
response theorists. 

Flood, James; Lapp, Diane. "A Reader Response Ap- 
proach to the Teaching of Literature (Research and 
Practice)," Read'mg Research and Instruction, v27 
n4p61-66 Sum 1988. 

Summarizes the history of, and theory and 
research In, reader response approaches to 
teaching literature. Proposes an instructional pro- 
cess employing response-based teaching 

Fynes Clinton, Michael; Mills, Peny. "From a 
Teacher's Notebook-20: Making the Wori< Their 
Own: Responses and Ways In," Use of English, 
v38n3p14-19 Sum 1987. 

Discusses ways to teach modem plays and 
poetry, using a reader response approach that 
makes the works more accessible to students. 

Galda, Lee. "Readers, Texts and Contexts: A Re- 
sponse-Based View of Literature In the Class- 
room," New . ft ,cate, v1 n2 p92-1 02 Spr 1 988. 

Discusses pedagogical implications of recent 
theory and research on response to literature. 
Contends that now teachers must be aware of 
readers, the text and the context in which a text 
is read and discussed. 

Gambeil, Trevor J. "Response to Literature," English 
Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 20-29 Sum 1986. 

Provides a background of response theory, 
two Canadian perspectives on response theory, 
a description of transactional response theory 
and response<entered cunriculum, a discussion 
of the concepts of participant and spectator 
roles In literature and of the Idea of narration and 
storying as literature, and a discussion of analysis 
and criticism. 

Gambeil, Trevor J. "Growth In Response to Litera- 
ture," English Quarterly, v19 n2 pi 3041 Sum 
1986. 
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Discusses early experiences of chiidren with 
literature, and the devebpment of and growth in 
their response to literature. Argues for a re- 
sponse<entered, rather than criticisrrxentered; 
curriculum. 

Cambdl, Trevor J. "The Teaching of Literature," En- 
glish Quvterfy, v19 n2 pi 42-52 Sum 1986. 

Reviews various methods of teaching litera- 
ture and proposes that response to literature be 
an element in the teaching of literature. Consid- 
ers the role of the teacher in a response<entered 
classroom and how to create a classroom envi- 
ronment that will encourage interpretation and 
response to literature. 

Graham, Robert J. "David Bleich's Subjective Criti- 
ci<«m; Reading, Response and Values in the Teaciv 
ing of Llteratrjre," English Quarterly, v1 7 n1 p54-59 
Spr1984. 

Outlines Bleich's theory of subjective criti- 
cism and traces its roots In the work of the 
psychoanalytic critic Norman N. Holland. Sug- 
gests that the subjective criticism approach to 
literature can help elicit student response in the 
classroom and initiate discussions of value q;:es- 
tions which literature inevitably raises. 

Holbrook, Hilary Taylor. "ERIC/RCS: Reader Re- 
sponse in the Classroom,'' ioumal of Reading, v30 
n6 P55&-59 Mar 1987. 

Explores briefly the New Criticism that domi- 
nated literature instruction until recently and 
then provides an overview of reader response 
theory and how response approaches can be 
used in the classroom to enhance reading. 

McAnulty, Sara J. "Breaking the Barriers: Teaching 
Martin Jamison's 'Rivers' (Modem Poetry in the 
Classroom)," English Ioumal, v78 n2 p75-78 Feb 
1989. 

Uses Martin Jamison's "Rivers" to illustrate a 
reader-response approach to poetry. Describes 
the process of students creating their own 
"poems," while analyzing the author's poem. 
Concludes that this approach encourages the 
necessary personal connection required for po- 
etic involvement 

Myers, Kris L "Twenty (Better) Questions," English 
Journal, \/77 n1 p64^5 Jan 1988. 

Describes how reader response journals en- 
courage students to interact with literary works. 
Presents 20 questions, based on David Bleich's 
response heuristic, which help guide students' 
responses. 



Nugent, Harold; Nugent, Susan. "The DouWe^try 
Journal in Literature Classes." Paper presented at 
the Annua! Meeting of the New England Associa- 
tion of Teachers of English Fall Conference, 1984. 
14 p. [ED 252 862] 

Suggests that the use of the double-ent^y jour- 
nal acth^ates students' prior learning and present 
feelings, fosters collaborative learning, integrates 
major language skills, and encourages the cre- 
ative and discr 'ery processes. Part of the journal 
assignment is a three-step response based on 
David Bleich's "Readings and Feelings." 

Probst, Robert E. "Mom, Wolfgang, and Me: Adoles- 
cent Literature, Critical Theory, and the English 
Classroom," English Journal, v75 n6 p33-39 Oct 
1986. 

Discusses using reader response instead of 
standard literature interpretation teaching meth- 
ods for the study of adolescent literature in high 
schools. Asserts that this method gives authority 
to the students as readers because they must 
assume responsibility for understanding the text, 
themselves, and the worid. 

Probst, Robert E. Transactional Iheoiy in the Teaching 
of Literature. ERIC Digest ERIC Clearinghouse on 
Reading and Communication Skills, Urbana, IL, 
1987. 3 p. [ED 284 274] 

Explains the relationship of transactional the- 
ory (a reciprocal, mutually defining relationship 
between the reader and tfie literary text) to the 
teaching of literature. Differentiates between the 
efferent stance, in which the reader is primarily 
concerned with what he or she will carry away as 
information from the text and the aesthetic 
stance, in which the reader focuses primarily 
upon the experience lived through during the 
reading. 

Pugh, Sharon L Teaching Children to Appreciate Liter- 
ature. ERIC Digest Number 1. ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Reading and Communication Skills, Bkioming- 
ton,IN,1988.3p. (ED 292108] 

Presents two basic approaches to teaching 
children to appreciate literature at any level: the 
structural (traditional literary analysis; and the 
reader response approaches. 

Teaching of Composition 

Lang, Frederick K. "Varieties of Literary Experience for 
the Devebping Writer." Paper presented at the 
"Devebpmental Education in the 80s: The Reali- 
ties" Conference, 1983. 16 p. [ED 266 451] 

Argues that the reader response criticism that 
has arisen in direct response to the New Criti- 
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cism can be adapted to the needs of the devel- 
oping writer through its emphasis upon the expe- 
rience of the reader engaged with the text. 
Asserts that the inventive application of the prin- 
ciples of reader response criticism can make 
writers out of developing writers. 

Miller, Susan. "Is There a Text in This Class?* Fresh- 
man English News, v1 1 n1 p20-24 Spr 1982. 

Elucidates the tenets of reader response criti- 
cism that are compatible with the classroom 
teaching of writing. 

Price, Marian. "Reader Response in thie Teaching of 
Composition." Paper presented at the Annual 
Meeting of the Fbrida College Hnglish Association, 
1987. 17 p. [ED 292 129J 

Suggests that reader response can enhance a 
composition class in many ways and that reader 
response, by incorporating both intellect and 
feeling into an aesthetic reaction to literature, 
restores the subjective aspect that some forms of 
criticism deny. Argues that because the reader 
response model insures that individual responses 
are listened to and respected, it encourages in- 
volvement as readers and commitment as writ- 
ers, and it discourages conformity of thought and 
the tendency parrot the teacher's interpreta- 
tions. 

Other Teaching Techniques 

Athanases, Steven. "Devebping a Classroom Com- 
munity of Interpreters," fng/Zs/i Journal, y77 n1 
p4S48 Jan 1988. 

Describes a discussion model based on the 
reader response approach which thrives on con- 
troversy and encourages students to become a. t 
active, responsible " community of interpreters." 

Brozo, William C. "Applying the Reader Response 
l-leuristic to Expository Text," Journal of Reading, 
v32 n2 pi 4045 Nov 1988. 

Describes a reader response heuristic which 
approaches expository texts on a feeling and 
experiential level. Focuses on the work of one 
student writer to show how the student's inter- 
pretations of a text on Arab-Israeli relations was 
mediated by the student's feelings and experi- 
ences. 

Chase, Nancy D. " Rep.der Response Technk^ues for 
Teaching Secondary and Post-Secondary Reading. 
College Reading and Learning Assistance." Technh 
cal Report S5-07. Dh^isbn of Developmental Stud- 
ies, Georgia State University, Atlanta, CA, 1985. 
12 p. (ED 263 535] 
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Describes a f ve-step technique for secondary 
and postsecondary reading instruction, compati- 
ble with reader response theory, and addressing 
the need for academically underprepared stu- 
dents to experience the validation of their per- 
sonal responses to texts. 

Chase, Nancy D.; Hynd, Cynthia R. "Reader Re- 
sponse: An Alternative Way to Teach Students to 
i\\\nk about JexX," Journal of Reading, v30 n6 
p53(MO Mar 1987. 

Describes the fundamentals of reader re- 
sponse theory, focuses on the aspects most rele- 
vant to reading instruction, and presents a 
teaching method using reader response as a ve- 
hicle for improving students' ability to learn from 
text 

Kear, Lynn. "Teaching Rim Studies: The Viewer Re- 
sponse Apprc-"!^ " 1988. 23 p. [ED 294 254] 

Suggests that Louise Rosenblatt's reader re- 
sponse theory can be applied effectively to film 
study in the classroom. Contends that (1 ) several 
teaching methods can be used with the viewer 
response theory, such as using journals, class 
viewing of films/videos, immediate response pa- 
pers, lengthy response papers, small group 
study, and conferences; and (2) the viewer re- 
sponse approach can result in richer, more 
meaningful film viewing experiences for both 
teachers and students and provide the basis for 
further, more involved film study. 

McRae, Murdo William. "Turning Reader-Response 
Theory into Student-Centered Classroom Prac- 
Oce," Exerdse Exchange, v31 n2 p21-23 Spr 1986. 

Describes how reader response theory can 
be easily adapted to classroom practice, thereby 
sharpening students' interest in reading, increas- 
ing their capacity to reason and write, and foster- 
ing greater regard for different points of view. 

Steiner, Linda. "Readers' Readings: Applicatk>ns of 
Reader-Response Theory." Paper presented at the 
70th Annual Meeting of the Association for Educa- 
tkxi in journalism and Mass Communication, 
1987. 31 p. [ED 284 221; microfiche copy avail- 
able from EDRS; paper copy not available from 
EDRS] 

Applies reader response theory to journalism. 
Posits that readers of newspapers, like readers of 
literature, take an active role in making meaning 
from the articles they read, rather than passively 
accepting news as a finished, static product 
Concludes that (1) by incorporating reader re- 
sponse theory in journalism education, and 
changing the way journalists think, they may 
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come to understand how readers differ from one 
another, how they differ from reporters, and how 
reporters and readers together malce meaning; 
and (2) the study of the linguistic and conceptual 
forms used by real people to give meaning to 
their situations would offer Journalists new rhe- 
torical tools. 

Theory and Research 

Bogdaa Deanne. "A Taxonomy of Responses and 
Resporxients to Literature/ PsJdeusis: journal of 
Canadian Philosophy of Education Society, v1 n1 
p13-32 Fail 1987. 

Contends that stasis, stocic, Icinetic, spectator, 
and dialectic responses to literature all serve to 
deny the popular misconception that literary 
analysis invariably deals a death blow to the 
vitally engaged, spontaneous, and thus authentic 
response. Describes these responses and nc!:es 
that the dialectic response to literature is the only 
response that moves between the precritical, 
critical, postcritical, and autonomous levels. 

Golden, Joanne M.; Guthrie, John T. "Convergence 
and Divergence in Reader Response to Uterature," 
Reading Research Quarterly, v21 n4 p408-21 Fall 
1986. 

Describes a reader response study indicating 
a high degree of agreement on reader beliefs 
and text events. Also finds that students who 



empathized with a particular character identified 
the story conflict as pertaining to that character. 
Suggests specific reader-based and text-based 
factors that produce convergence and diver- 
gence in reader response. 

Haricer, W. John. "Uterary Theory and the Reading 
Process: A Meeting of Perspectives," Written Com- 
munication, v4 n3 p235-52 Jul 1987. 

Examines the relationship between current 
concepts of reading processes and contempo- 
rary theories of literary response. Argues that 
iext-based reading theories are isomorphic with 
the New Criticism, and that reader43ased theo- 
ries of reading are isomorphic with reader-re- 
sponse criticism. Maintains that literary theory 
ignores interactive formulations of the reading 
process. 

Johnson, Nan. "Reader-Response and tiie Pathos 
Principle," Rhetoric Review, v6 n2 pi 52-66 Spr 
1988. 

Reviews and equates theories of reader re- 
sponse and rhetorical theories on audience re- 
sponse (the pathos principle). Concludes that the 
fundamental synonymity between them repre- 
sents a significant bridge between analysis of 
literary texts and the dynamics of formal and 
social discourse and provides a theoretical foun- 
dation for teaching reading and writing. 
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Ability grouping— grouping students for Instruc- 
tion by ability or achievement to create homoge- 
neous Instructional groups— has long been an 
accepted technique for teaching reading. Recently, 
however, some research has indicated that ability 
grouping does not enhance student achievement 
and mayy in addition, have negative effects on the 
self-concepts of students in lower groups. Yet if 
ability grouping is not an effective Instructional tech- 
nique, what are the valid attematives for reading 
instruction? 

This FAST Bib addresses the issue of ability 
grouping in reading instruction, particularly at the 
elementary level, and begins with an overview dis- 
cussing the social and political implications of class- 
room organiza»iO' i. The next section presents 
citations concerning research on ability grouping, 
focusing on its instructional effectiveness as well as 
its effect on students' self<oncepts. In the final sec- 
tion, possible alternatives to ability grouping are 
considered, including documents on cooperative 
learning and whole language techniques. 

Overview 

Dreeben, Robert "The Social Organization of Mathe- 
matics and Reading Instruction.'' Paper presented 
at the G9th Annual Meeting of the American Edu- 
cational Research Assodatior^ 1985. 13 p. [ED 
262 8771 

Questions the nature of classroom instruction 
in general, and mathematics and reading instruc- 
tion in the bwer elementary school grades, in 
particular. Focuses on the following aspects of 
the social organization of instruction: 1) the di- 
versity of student populations, 2) the motivating 
force behind instruction, and 3) the social ar- 
rangements through which the ongoing monitor- 
ing of student work transpires. 

Fraatz, Jo Michelle Beld. The Po//trcs of Residing: 
Power, Opportunity, and Prospects for Ch^ge in 
America's Public Schools. 1987. 237 p. (Available 
from Teachers College Press, 1234 Amsterdam 



Ave., New York, NY 10027; document not avail- 
able from EDRS] [ED 283 1 33] 

Argues that the relationships of power and 
influence between people in schools dramati- 
cally affect the kinds of opportunities available to 
low4ncome children learning to read. 

Recent Research 

Alvermann, Donna E., Ed.; and others. Research 
within Reach: Secondary School Reading. A Re- 
search Cuided Response to Concerns of Reading 
Educators (Revised), international Reading Associa- 
tion, Newart^ D^ 1987. 201 p. [ED 282 187] 

Synthesizes reading research In several signif- 
icant areas and makes concrete suggestions for 
using this research to Improve reading insti'uc- 
tion. Chapter 10 focuses on grouping in reading 
instruction. 

Barr, Rebecca; Dreeben, Robert "The Formation and 
Instruction of Ability Groups," American Joumal of 
Education, v97 n1 p34-64 Nov 1988. 

Examines the effect of ability grouping on 
first-grade students' reading achievement Con- 
tradicts the contention that grouping has a nega- 
tive effect on low-achieving students. Finds that 
students' success depended on the quality or 
instruction, referring to the appropriate combina- 
tion of instructional conditions. 

Eder, Donna. Ability Grouping and Students' Aca- 
demic Sel^oncepts: A Case Study," Ekmentar/ 
School Joumal, v84 n2 pi 49^1 Nov 1983. 

Examines: 1 ) the degree to which first-grade 
students engaged in withirvgroup and across- 
group comparisons and were aware of group 
differences; and 2) the relationship between 
teacher praise and students' group levels and 
academic performances. 

Eldredge, J. Uoyd; ButterfiekJ, Dennie. Sacred Cows 
Make Good Hamburger. A Report on a Reading 
Research Project Titled "Testing tiie Sacred Cows 
in Reading" 1 984. 93 p. [ED 255 861 ] 
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Because of concern about the harmful effects 
of placing children in bw reading groups, this 
study tested several ''sacred cows'* in reading, 
including the homogeneous grouping practices 
currently utilized in most classrooms in the 
United States. 

Felmlee, Diane; Eder, Donna. "Contextual Effects in 
the Classroom: The Impact of Ability Croups on 
Student Attention/ Sociology of Education, v56 n2 
p77-«7 Apr 1983. 

Examines how students' ability group assign- 
ments affect their attention spans. Finds that as- 
signment to low-ability groups had a strong 
negative effect on student attentiveness, suggest- 
ing that classroom factors are important in shap- 
ing student behavior. 

Camoran, Adam. "Instructional and Institutional Ef- 
fects of Ability Grouping," Sodology of Education, 
v59n4p185-98 Oct 1986. 

Reviews research findings on ability grouping. 
Attempts to document the mechanisms through 
which stratification in schools influences student 
achievement focusing on within<lassroom abil- 
ity grouping in 12 first grade classes. Results 
indicate that grouping has no direct effect on 
reading achievement by the end of the year. 

Camoran, Adam. "Egalitarian versus Elitist Use of 
Ability Grouping." Paper presented at the 68th An- 
nual Meeting of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1984. 35 p. [ED 245 821] 

Investigates two questions about the effects 
of grouping: 1) does a studenfs within^lass 
group rank affect his or her learning when indi- 
vidual ability and instructional content are held 
statistically constant? and 2) do teachers utilize 
grouping in ways that have varied effects on 
student learning? Suggests that the conse- 
quences of grouping are not inherently detrimen- 
tal but rather depend on how grouping is 
employed. 

Gamoran, Adam. "The Institutionalization of Educa- 
tional Stratification." Paper presented at the Arv 
nual Meeting of the Anierican Sociological 
Association, 1984. 33 p. [ED 253 849] 

Investigates the simultaneous effects of the 
rank of students' reading groups in first grade 
and their first grade achievement on their assign- 
ment to reading groups at the beginning of sec- 
ond grade. 

i-laller, Eir^H J.; Waterman, Margaret "The Criteria of 
Reading Group Assignments," Reading Teacher, 
v38n8p772-81 Apr 1985. 
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Concludes f:hat children's reading ability is 
not the sole reason behind their placement in 
particular reading groups and that teachers also 
consider such things as their ability to do aca- 
demic woric, work habits, classroom behavior, 
personality, and, occasionally, their home envi^ 
ronment 

IHallinan, Maureen T.; Sorensen, Aage B. "Ability 
Grouping and Student Friendships," American Edu- 
cational Research Journal, v22 n4 p485-99 Win 
1985. 

Examines the relationship between grouping 
and friendship in a longitudinal data set contain- 
ing information on students in 110 reading 
groups in 32 fourth, fcfth, and sixth grade class- 
rooms. 

IHallinan, Maureen T.; Sorensen, Aage B. "The Forma- 
tion and Stability of Instructional Groups," Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, v48 n6 p838-51 Dec 
1983. 

Using empirical evidence from 48 class- 
rooms, this article argues that structural and or- 
ganizational factors affect the stability and the 
formation of ability groups in an elementary 
classroom, which In turn affect growth in aca- 
demic achievement. Holds that teachers are 
often impeded from forming the types of groups 
most conducive to student learning. 

Harp, Bill. "What Do We Know about Ability Group- 
ing? (When the Principal Asks)," Reading Teacher, 
v42n6p430-31 Feb 1989. 

Reviews research on ability grouping. Notes 
several negative effects of ability grouping, and 
discusses the implications of this research for 
classroom practice. 

Heller, Emil J. "Pupil Race and Eiementary School 
Ability Grouping: Are Teachers Biased against 
Black ChikJren?" American Educational Research 
Journal, v22 n4 p465^3 Win 1985. 

Investigates the claim that pupil race affects 
the reading grouping decisions of elementary 
school teachers, causing Black chikiren to be 
overrepresented in lower ability groups. These 
analyses failed to uncover evidence of racial 
bias, though Black pupils were more likely to be 
placed in the bwest groups. 

Hiebert, Elfrieda H. " An Examination of Ability Group- 
ing for Reading Instruction," Reading Research 
Quarteriy, v18 n2 p231-55 Win 1983. 

Reviews the literature on the nature of pro- 
cesses within reading groups of different ability 
levels and the effects of these processes on 
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children's reading development Presents a per- 
spective on instructional-social contexts for read- 
ing instruction. 

Slavir% Robert L "Ability Grouping and Student 
Achievement in Elementary Schools: A Best-Evi- 
dence Synthesis/ ReWew of Educational Research, 
)/S7 n3p293^36 Fall 1987. 

Reviews research of between-class and 
within<lass ability grouping on the achievement 
of elementary students. Ability grouping appears 
most effective for specific subjects with students 
remaining In heterogeneous classes most of the 
day. Cross-grade assignment for selected sub- 
jects can Increase achievement 

Slavin, Robert L "Grouping for Instruction: Equity and 
Effectiveness/ Equity and Excellen(x, v23 n1-2 
p31-6 Spr 1 987 (Special Issue on Ethnic and »\bility 
Grouping). 

Reviews briefly the research on achievement 
effects of the following: (1) ability-grouped class 
assignment; and (2) student grouping alterna- 
tives that would accommodate learning differ- 
ences among students. Discusses instructional 
effectiveness of those altematives and their po- 
tential impact on segregation. 

Slavin, Robert L "Ability Grouping and Its Altema- 
tives: Must We Track?* American Educator: The 
Profes^onal ioum^ of the American Federation of 
Teachers, v1 1 n2 p32-3M7'48 Sum 1987. 

Reviews research on student grouping, focus- 
ing on these types: traclcing; grouping within 
classes (reading and mathematics); ability group- 
ing for Just one or two subjects; and classes for 
the gifted and handicapped. Asserts that ability- 
grouped class assignment Is the most harmful 
form. 

AHernadves to Ability Grouping 

Burchby, Marcia. "Literature and Whole Language/ 
New Advocate, v1 n2 pi 14-23 Spr 1988. 

Summarizes some of the criticisms which 
have been directed at basal instruction. Dis- 
cusses how whole language approaches er>- 
hance the ability to teach children to read, and 
engage students In a democratic and democra- 
tizing educational experience. 

Canady, Robert Lynn; Hotchldss, Phyllis H ''Schedul- 
ing Practices and Policies Associated v^th In- 
creased Achievement for Low Achieving Students/ 
JourruJ of Negro Education, v54 n3 p344-55 Sum 
1985. 

Presents two basic parallel block elementary 
school schedules (schedules In which a block of 



time is scheduled for essential and/or desired 
small skill groups parallel to Instructional activi- 
ties in large groups). Contends tiiat parallel block 
scheduling In elementary schools can lead to 
Improved instructional programs for low achiev- 
ers. 

Dunn, Rita; and others. "A Timely Solution: Effects of 
Chronoblobgy on Achievement and Behavior/ 
Clearing House, v61 n1 pS8 Sep 1 987. 

Advances the notion that students should be 
assigned to cbsses according to the time of day 
they learn best 

Durkin, Dobres. Teaching Them to Read, Fifth Edition. 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc, Boston, MA, 1989. 532 p. 
[ED 303 765] 

Intended for teachers and prospective teach- 
ers, this book provides information about read- 
ing instruction from kindergarten through the 
elementary grades. Includes a chapter on organ- 
izing for instructional needs. 

Ekiredge, J. Uoyd; Butterfield, Dennie. "Altematives to 
Traditional Reading Instruction," Reading Teacher, 
v40n1 p32-37 Oct 1986. 

Concludes that three experimental programs 
were more effective than traditional approaches 
in beginning reading instruction: (1) a literature 
program using special decoding strategies; (2) a 
literature program not using tiie special strate- 
gies; and (3) a traditional basal approach using 
tile special decoding strategies. 

Emmer, Edmund T. Management and Instruction Strat- 
egies for Heterogeneous Elementary School Qass- 
rooms. R&D Rep..>rt No. 6009. Texas Univ., Austin. 
Research and Devebpment Center for Teacher 
Education, 1984. 40 p. [ED 251 431] 

Describes a variety of methods that can be 
used for instructing classes with students whose 
abilities and backgrounds vary widely, including 
individualization of instruction, homogeneous 
grouping, team teachfng, and modifying whole- 
ciass instruction. 

Halpem, Honey. "Classroom Scene: Contemporary 
Canadian Chikiren's Literature for the lntemr>ediate 
Grades: A Whole Language Approach," Reading 
Canada Lecture, v5 n4 p268-73 Win 1987. 

Presents effective methods for the discussion, 
iharpening, and enrichment of readers' re- 
sponses. Includes methods to teach students 
how to choose a good book, an individualized 
and/or group reading and response program, 
and journal writing techniques. Provides a bibli- 
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ography of Canadian children's literature for irv 
termedlate grades. 

Harp, BIIL "What Do We Do in the Place of Ability 
Grouping? (When the Principal Asks)/ Reading 
Teacher, v42 n7 p534-35 Mar 1989. 

Presents two altenfiath^es to ability grouping- 
flexible grouping (based on students' level of 
independence as learners), and cooperative 
learning groups. Discusses the benefits of coop- 
erative learning and provides a sample coopera- 
tive learning lesson. 

Morris, Darrdl. Teaching Reading in Kindergarten: A 
Language-Experience Approach. Occasional Paper 
No. 13. National College of Education, Evanston, 
lU 1986. 45 p. (ED 276 9751 

Presents a kindergarten reading cun-iculum, 
including a description of major instructional 
techniques, a timeline illustrating how Instruc- 
tion might evolve across the school year, and 
finally, a battery of Informal tasks for a'^sesslng 
reading ability at the end of the kindergarten 
year. 



Park, Barbara. "Outdated Teaching Practices Hamper 
Literacy D^svebprnent" Highway One, v9 n2 p67- 
70Spr1986. 

Points out that traditional teaching methods, 
which have been replaced by more effective 
methods for the majority of students, are still 
used for low-ability students. Argues that these 
students need the best materials available and 
teachers who are knowledgeable about current 
educational theories. 

Slavin, Robert *Cooperath« Learning: Can Students 
Help Students Learn?* Instructor, v96 n7 p74- 
76,78 Mar 1987. 

The concept of student team learning Is de- 
scribed, with details on cooperative learning 
techniques developed for reorganizing class- 
rooms Into exciting, high-achieving places. 

Unsworth, Len. ''Meeting Individual Needs through 
Flexible WIthin-Class Grouping of Pupils," Reading 
Teacher, v38 n3 p298-304 Dec 1984. 

Offers an example of how to use flexible read- 
ing groups to attain the greatest level of student 
achievement 
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Impro^wnant of Iho U»& Daportmant of Education; is o 
nationd aduootional i n fomxilion syttam dasignad to do 
tha foHowing: 

MAKE AVAILABLE hord-to-find adixationol motoriois, 
such OS l a s a u i U i nporls, Rtaratura raviawt, cumculum 
guidas, oonfaranca popan, projads or program rwmw, 
ond govammant raporls* 

ANNOUNCE thasa motariob in Resourcas in Educofion 
(ME), 0 monthly journal containing abstracts of aach itam. 

PUBLISH annotations of journal artidas in Curmtt /ndax 
to Journals in Education (GJE), o monthly guida to currant 
a^li^^DO^i^j^i^sl ^)^^^i^3dic^}ls# 

PREPARE mognatic topas (avaibbia by subscription) of 
tha ERIC dotabosa (R/£ and CUE) for computar natriavd. 

CREATE products that anolyza and synthasiza 
aducotionol mformotion* 

PROVIDE a quastion-onswaring sarvica. 

Most of tha aducationd malarial announcad in RIE may 
ba saan on mcroficha m or^a of tha mora than 700 
•ducalional institutions (colitgt and univwvHy Gbraries; 
locoli skita, and ftdsral aotnots; and nct-f6r>profit 
organizations) that hav* co m pltta ERIC ooUsdions. It can 
also ba purchassd from th« ERIC Documtnt Rsprodudion 
Sarvict (EDRS) on microfiehs, a 4' x 6' microfilm ooni 
containing up ta 96 pogts of taxt; or paper copy, a 
photographioalty raproducad copy. 

Journal artidas announcad in CLfE ora not avaibbia 
through ERIC, but con ba obtainad from a local library 
collection, frx)m tha publishao or from University 
Microfilms Intamatiorxil. 

ERIC/RCS 

Whara would you go to find tha fdbwing kinds of 
information? 



Suggtstad odivitias and instructional motariols to taoch 
a l aii T a n t a ry schod studants lislaning skills* 

Instructbn in writing that fbcusas on tha writing procass. 

A list of suggaslions for parant invdvamant in raoding 
instruction* 

Your answer shoukJ induda tha ERIC Claaringhouso on 
Raodbig ond Communicolion SldUs (ERIC/RCS). Eoch 
yaor ERIC/RCS halps thousonds of p«opla find usahil 
infonnution rabtad to aduootion in raoding, English, 
joumaKsm^ thaQtar^ spaach and moss communications. 
Whilawa cannot maatavaryaducational infbrmatk)n 
naad, onyona with o strong interest in or invoivement with 
teaching communication sidlls should look to ERIC/RCS 
a vQiuopia rasourca* 

Tha ERIC/RCS daarbghousa is now locatad ot Indiono 
Univafnty; in Bloomington, Indkino* 

Wrila or coll ERIC/RCS for tha following infrnmation: 
a Hew to submit matarid for irKkiskxi in tha ERIC 
dotabosa* 

a How to conduct mmud or computer saarchas of tha 
ERICdotobosa* 

a Whara to gat on ERIC computer saorch* 

a Which orgonizotions and institutions naor you have 
ERIC microficha coUadions. 

a lb obtain o Est of ERIC/RCS pudicotkxis. 

ERIC/RCS PUBUCATIONS 

Thasa pubCcations raprasant o bw-cost way to buikl your 
own parsond aducotiond Kbrory and ore on axcallant 
oddidon to o schod profa sst on d Kbroryi Thay art tha 
rasulti of tha d aorin g housa^s aiforls to orKslyza and 
synmaswa ma iiw uiura or aauconon mo raiaorcn 
rsviawSi stola-of-tha^irt studiaS; intarprativa reports on 
fOpcs Of Gurranr vnerasii ana oooKiais prasannng 
raiaorch ond theory plus rdotad procticd octivitias for tha 
dossroom 
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ERIC/RCS FAST BIBS (Focused Access to Saiadad 

Topics): obstrods or ormototions from 20*30 sources in 
tha BtIC database* 

ERIC/RCS NEWSLETTERS ooncaming daoringhousa 
activities ond pubCcatxpnSi featuring noteworthy ortidas 
for oommuniootion skSIs educators* 
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ERIC DIGESTS wHhinfomntion and rafirancM on topta 
of cumni inltrail. 

ERIC/RCS SERVICES 

As part of b afforf to provkk fho blMt information on 
education wwarch and prodif, ERIC/RCS offers the 
following aen^icet: 

• QuesHon- ow wering, a major deoringhouse priority 
along %Mlh prooetting documents and produdng 
puDNOonorSi 

• ERIC orientation woricshops at local, regional, and 
national levels, at cost. 

• MuHipie copies of ERIC/RCS no<ost publications for 
worlc^K)p distribution. 

e Clearinghouse-sponsortd sessions at professional 
meetings on timely topics in reading and 
communication skills. 

e Customized computer searches of the ERIC database. 
(The dhorge for this service is $30 for the firrt 50 
cttatKxis.) 

ERIC COMPONENTS 



EMC Qsorin^houM on Adull^ Coresiv and \focalional EduooHon 
Ohio Siolo UnMfirty 

C#nlif on EduoolMn ond IraraiQ for Dupiuymonl 

1 900 Kanny Rood 

Columbui, OH 43210-1090 

(614)2924353 

(800)848^15 

EMC Qoorinohouso on CounMfinB and Pocwnnol Sofvioos 

Univwiily of Michigan 
School flfUM^ Room 210e 
610 Eoil UnMfi^ Slioit 
AfwArbor. Ml 48109.1259 
(313) 764.9492 



EMC 

UnMmty of OfOQon 
17e7Aoal»SlrMl 
Euo«w. OR 97403.5207 
(503)346-5043 

Eiiiv* wwonnpnoiioo on Eiomoniavy ana cany wwonooa Eawonon 

Ufwwii^ ol Knoo 

Col#j|# of E dii cu li tx i 

805 WhI Mnmywomo A^wmo 

Uffaana.R. 61801.4897 

(217)333.1386 

Eiii^ uoann^noiMo on nananofipva ano vima wwoion 

Co w dl fnf C i4 {4 ^}| T{nTfll CMdron 
1920AMOciiiibn(}ri«« 
Rt*in.VA 22091.1589 
(703)6203660 

EMC Qoorin^houM on Htohor EduooHon 
Ooofgo Worfimglon Univoraily 
OnoOuponlCink.N.W 
Suilo630 

W bil iiii Uto n, DC 20036.1 183 
(202)296.2597 

Blow wioannpnouBa on mfoffnanofi 
SynicuM Uni^^ifafjf 
Hunitf>Olon Hol^ Room 030 

SyfocuM. NY 13244.2340 
(315)443.3640 



EMC 

Ufw^om^of CoBfon^ ot Lm 
fy^iti liaiift lijlfif¥i Room 8 
405 H8pofld ^^^^Bnt^o 
La« AngtlM. CA 90024-1564 
(213) 825^1 

EMC Cteorir^UM n Iw i Buog M and UnguiUko 
Conlorlbr Appfitd UnQuiiliGi 
111822ndS<PMl,N.W. 
ytoMn^ DC 20037.0037 
(202) 429.9551 

ERIC QiarinQhouoo on RoodinB ond ConwnunlcoHon SkSb 

2805 Eod lOlh Siraor. Suite 150 
Noominglen, IN 47408.2698 
(812)855.5847 



EMC 

Appolodii o 
1031 QuorriirStraol 
RO.BaRl348 
Onriodon, ^25325.1348 
(800) 624-9120 (OutddoWV) 
(800) 344-6646 (teiWV) 

EMC OoorinQhouoo for Sdonooi MotlionioHGiy ond EnviiwimonlBl 



Olvo Slolo ilniMmly 

1 200 Chombm Rood, Room 31 0 

ColumbM, OH 43212-1792 

(614)292-6717 

EMCCbuiiiiyiiuiawfcrSoddSMdioo/SocUSdoncoEdwaHon 



Social Studios DovolopmonI CsnNr 
2805 Eod 10«i SirMt. Suite 120 
Bloomhglon, IN 47408-2698 
(812)85S4838 

ERIC QBarinBhouoo on Ibachof Eduoarion 
^ffiBnoDn ^BBoooBon o« vobbobb tot wocnBf coucoiion 
On* DupenI Grdo, N.W, Suite 610 
VM^on, DC 20036-2412 
(202)293-2450 



BBI^ ^im^m^^^^^M MM ^^^^ BAa«mi MM^MAfl^ ammI BambL m^Imm 

BBiw uBonnyiHiuBB OT1 iBBHy moaBwonioniiy ano lvurhbiuii 

AmBfioon IhbIMbb for RBtoord) (A^ 

▼voaiBigwn wiBaran wonMf 

3333KSIIMI..N.W 

Wadiingten. DC 20007-3541 

(202)342-5060 



EMC ChuiLiyliuim on Urfaon Educrtion 

iBodiBn CoRbob. Colufffifaia Uniwwiih/ 

Moin Hol| Room 300| Rok 40 

525W120lhSkM( 

Now Yoffc, NY 10027-9998 

(212)678^433 

ERIC PtOBOBflino and Rolbfonco focttty 

ARC RndBMiafn SBfvioBB OrouD 

Irrfnnmolion S yd ww Diwdon 

2440 IhMMdi louteod.. Suite 400 

Rodc«ao.MD 20850-3238 

POI) 258-5500 
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ERIC DocumBnl Ropfoduclion Sofvico (EDRS) 
Gnonnoli Rol Mdnralnn SyilBms (CBt^ FBdsroi 
7420 Pdtertan Rood, Suite 1 10 
Spm^,VA 22153-2852 
(800)443-BHCp742) 

ACCESS Emc 

i^oan SmiImm CotmfDilan 

1600 R t H Oic h i u ulB w d 
RKfci^,MO 20650 



JH^S^ Computer 



ERIC/RCS JByWv Search Service 



ClearinohouM on Raoding and CommunicQtion Skills 

Indiana Uniwrehy 

Smith Resaarch Cantar, Suito 1 50 

Bloomington, IN 47408*2698 

(812) 855-5847 



WOULD YOU UKE EASY ACCESS TO 
EDUCATIONAL INFORMATION? 

If you are involvMi in graduatt studies, daveloping 
and •vcluoting programs or curriculoi designing a 
n«w course or revamping on old one, writing a report, 
or any of countless other projects in the areas of 
reading, English, journalism, s p eec h , or drama, then 
you already know how important it is to bcate and use 
the most relevant and current resources. And if you 
have not been using ERIC, you have been missing a 
lot, $imp^ because mony resources in the ERIC 
dotobose ore nof available anywhere t/se. 

These resources cover all oreos of education, including 
research reports, case studies, blblk>graphies, sun/eys, 
government reports, curriculum guides, teaching 
guides, program descriptions and evaluations, 
instrudionol moterials, course descriptions, speeches, 
and conftreiKe reports. 

Currently about 700,000 document abstracts and 
journal article annotations moke up the ERIC 
database, which grows at the rote of approximately 
30,000 entries per yean In order to make these 
resources more accessible to you, the ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication Skiib 
offers 0 computeriied database search service. 

WHAT IS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN A 
COMPUTER SEARCH AND A MANUAL SEARCH? 

The computer is much foster and for more efficient. 
Some highly complex searches that a computer can do 
in minutes wouki be virtually impossible for a person 
to do using tt>e ERIC indexes Resources in Education 
and Current Index to Journals in Education. The 
computer offers the opportunity to search under 
several index terms at the some time 

HOW DOES A COMPUTER SEARCH WORK? 

ERIC uses o coordinate indexing system, with 6och 
document indexed under as many as 1 2 index terms. 



or ^descriptors.'' These descriptors identify the 
educotional level and conte^^ jreas of a document. A 
computer search involves combining the descriptors 
for the specific search question into a search 
statement, which is then entered into the computer. 
Those documents that meet the rsquirements of the 
search stotement an r«tri«vtd. 

WHAT DO I GEH 

You rtctiva a printout of ERIC refartnces that include 
compl«t« bibliographic citotbns, onnototions of 
journal ortidM, and 1 50< to 250-word abstracts of 
documents on your topic. 

WHAT DOES IT COST? 

Tho minimum charo« for a customized computer 
search is $30 for up to 50 journal dtotions and/or 
document abstracts, plus $.10 for each additional 
reference. This fee includes handling and mailing. You 
will be billed for the cost upon completion of the 
seorch. 

HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE? 

Generally, the time from our receipt of your request to 
your receipt of the printout is two weeks. 

WHAT DO I HAVE TO DO? 

No prior knowledge of computers or computer 
searching is necessary. A member of our staff con help 
you define your search question. Our knowledge of 
the ERIC databose, especially in the areas of reading 
and the other English bnguoge oris, con be on 
important aid in developing a succMsful search. 

If you woukJ like our clearinghouse to run a computer 
search on a topic of your choice, fill out and return the 
otloched order form. If your question needs further 
darificatkm, a member of our staff will coll you befo/e 
conducting the search. 
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COMPUTER SEARCH SERVICE ORDER FORM 



Nam« . 

Positbn ^ 

Organizotion , 

Str— t , 

City State 

Zip Phone 

Purpose of search: 



Education level 



Formot (circle one): 



Research reports Journal citations only 

Practical applications Document abstracts only 

Both Both 



Known authority in field (if any) 
Possible key words or phrases: 



Restrictions: Year(s) 

Monetary 

Statement of search questbn: 
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ERIC in Print 



Clearinohouse on Raoding and Communication Skills 

Indiona Univtrtily 

Smith Research Center, Suite 1 50 

Btoomington, IN 47408-2698 

(812) 855.5847 



Searching ERIC in Print 

ERIC (the Educational Resources Information Center) is 
on information resource designed to moke educational 
literature easily accessible through two monthly 
bibliographic publicotions: Resources in fducotion (fUE) 
and Curranf /ncfex to Journals in Education (CUE). By 
following the steps below, individuals con quickly locate 
literature for their specific educational information needs. 

1 . PhroM Your QuMtion at Pi«cis«ly as PossibI*. 
Th«n list th« key concepts of that quostfon in as 
fow words or phrases as possible. 

2. S— If Your Indoxtng Terms are Usfod in tho 
Thesaurus of ERIC Dtcripton. tf th«y are listed, 
look for oth«r dMcriptors that coma dose to 
matching your terms. To help you in this 
procedure most descriptors are listed with a 
dispby of cross-references to other descriptors, 
including narrower torms (NT); broader terms 
(BT); and reloted terms (Rt) %vithin the same area 
of cbsstfication. 

3. Go to the Subject Index Sections of the Monthly, 
Seminannuol, or Annual luues of RIB. Read 
the titles listed under the descriptors you have 
chosen and noto the six-digit ED (ERIC Document) 
numbers for those documents that seem 
appropriate for your informatbn needs. 

4. Locate and Read the Abstracts of These 
Documents in the Main Entry Sections of the 
Monthly RIEs. Main entries are listed consecutively 
by ED number. 

5. To Find the Complete Text of the Document, 
First Examine the Abstract to See if It Has on 
EDRS Price. If it does, the document is avaibble 
both in ERIC microfiche colledfons (which are 
owned by over 700 libraries nationwkk) and 
through the ERIC Document Reproduction Service 
(EDRSj in Virginia. EDRS ordering information is 
given in the bock of every RIE. If the docunwit is 
not ovaibble through EDRS, it Is due to copyright 
restrictions pfoced on the document by its author 
or publisher. In these cases, ordering infomfKitfon 
will be given in the document abstract in a note 
kibeied "available from.* 

6. If You Hovo Trouble With Your Seorch (e.g., the 
documents ore not exactly what you wont or you 
find no documents), return to steps one and two, 
checking your search terms. You also may wont to 



ask your librarian for assistance in identifying 
descriptors. 

If you want to expand your search to include journal 
articles, use CUE in addition to RIE. Remember, however, 
that copies of journal ortides are not available from 
EDRS. If you want to read the complete article, you must 
obtain the jounral from a local library, the publisher, or 
University Microfilms International. 

A. A kindergarten teacher has been asked by some of 
his neighbors who have preschoolers if there is 
arrything they con do at nome ta help their 
children get ready for writing in school. The 
teacher decides that the key concept involved is 
Writing Readiness. 

B. The teacher checks that term in the ERIC Thesaurus 
at a nearby university library and finds it listed. 

C. Selecting one of the library's volumes of RIE, in this 
cose the January- June 1988 sembnnuol index, 
the teocher finds the following documents in the 
subject index: 

Writing Readiness 

Children's Names: Landmarks for Literacy? 

ED 290 171 
Integrating Reading and Writing Instruction at the 

Primary level. ED 286 158 

Sister and Brother Writing Interpkiy. 

ED 285 176 
Writing Begins at Home: Preparing Children for 
Writing before They Go to School. 

ED 285 207 

D. ED 285 207 Looks like on approprioto resource, so 
the teacher finds that ED number in a monthly 
issue of RIE "January 1988" in the document 
resume section: 



ED 285 207 



CS 210 790 



Cby, Marie 

Writing logins ot Hornet Preparing Children for 

Writing before They Go to School. 
Report No. ISBN.0.435-08452-6 
Pub Dote 87 
Note.64p. 

Available from Heinemonn Educational Books Inc., 
70 Court St., Portsmouth, NH 03801 ($12.50) 

Pub type Books (01 0) > Guides . Non-Classroom 
(0551 
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DocumMit Not Avoilobto from EDRS. 

DMcripton.CoM Studioti Pomily Environmtnt 
Languog^ Acquisirioni ^Rortnt Child 
Rtlotionshipi Parent Pbrtidpotioni Parent Rolti 
^PrMchool Children, Prwchool Education, 
Psychomotor Skilb, Reading Writing 
Rebtionehip, Wrrting ExMiciiM, Writing 
Reodineee, Written Longuogo 

ld«ntifien *Childr»nt Writing, *Emergmt Literacy^ 
Writing Attitudoe 

Intended for parents of preschookrii this 
book offori lamplee of chikJron't writing 
(definod os tho funny tignt and symbolt that 
pendit make) and attempts to show how poronts 
con support and expond children's discovory of 
printed language bofore children bogin school* 
Eoch of tho eight chopters contains numerous 
examples of young children's drawing and 
printingi as woll as holpful comments and 
prodicol considerations to orient parents. The 
chapters ore entitled: (1) Getting in Touch; (2} 
Exploration and Discoveries; (3) I Want to Record 
0 Message; (4) We Follow Solly Ann's Progress; 
(5) Individual Differences at School Entry; (6) 
How Con 0 Parent Help?; (7) The Child at 
School; and (8) Let Your Child Read. (References 
and o list of complementary publications are 
attached.) (NKA) 
E. The teacher notes the price and ordering 

information for his neighbors. The teacher can 

then select other RIE documents to review from 

other volumes of the RIE index, or check CUE for 

jouriKil articles on writing readiness* 



KEYS TO USING ERIC 

Thesaurus of ERIC Descriptors 

The ERIC Thesourus is ttie key to a search of the ERIC 
databasoi with opproxinMitely 1 0^000 terms and 
cross-refbrsnces in the fields of education. Scope notes 
serve as definitions for most descriptors. Each document 
in the ERIC system is ouigned several descriptors from 
the Th%$Qyru$ that indicate tt>e essential content of the 
document. Once you hove fomiliorized yourself with 
ERIC'S descriptors and ttie Thm$aury$0 you hove put 
thousands of pages of educotional materials at your 
fingertips. 

Resources in Educotion (RIE) 

This publicotion prints the abstracts of documents 
processed and indexed for the ERIC system. About 1 000 
abstracts from ERIC Clearinghouses appear each month i 



arranged by ED number in the main entry section of RIE. 
in addition to the main entry sectioni each volume of RIE 
contains three indexes. Document titles ore listed by 
subject (dMcripter term)i author^ and institution. Unless 
otherwise notedi copies of documents abstracted in ME 
ore available from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Service. 

Current Index to Journals in Education (CUE) 

This ERIC publication directs you to educational articles 
from over 800 educational journals. Annotations 
describing over 1400 articles each month ore arranged 
in the main entry section of CUE according to EJ (ERIC 
Journal) number and ore listed in subiecti author^ and 
journal indexes* Copies of journal articles annotated in 
CUE ore not available from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Senrice but may be obtained from local 
library collections, from the publisher, or (in most cases) 
from University Microfilms International. 

Semiannual and annual iuues of RIE and CUE 
consolidate the monthly subject, author, and institution 
indexes. 

COMPUTER SEARCHES 

Over 900 orgonixations across the natbn, including the 
individual ERIC Clearinghouses, provide computerized 
searches of the ERIC dotobose. The search 
strategy- selecting the key descriptors and scanning the 
documents under those subject headings— is the same as 
for manual searching. The differences ore in time and 
cost. When you search by computer, you can combine 
several tenms instantaneously for any or all issues of 
RIE/CUE; in effod, you thumb through more than 200 
issues of RfE at once. Costs for these services vary; v^ile 
some institutbns offer computer seorches at no cost to 
in*state educoton, othen may charge from $5 to $300, 
depending upon the compleioty and depth oif the search 
or the kind of feedback requested. Our Clearinghouse 
con assist you in developtng computer search strategy, 
and con provide informotion about computer search 
facilities near you. No prior knowledge of computers or 
computer searching is necessary. 

CUSTOMIZED SEARCHES AVAIUVBLE 

Customized computer seorches of the ERIC dotobose will 
be performed for you by the ERIC/RCS Clearinghouse, if 
you wish. The charge for this service is $30 for the first 
50 cftotiorts. If your search problem does not foil within 
the scope of ERIC/RCS, we will refer your question to one 
of the other Clearinghouses in the ERIC System, or help 
you contod the appropriate Clearinghouse directly. 
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CiMringhouit on Raoding ond Communication Sidlis 

Indiana Univ«riity 

Smith RMMTch Ctntw, Su'rtt 1 50 

Bloomingfon, IN 47408.2698 

(bl2) 855-5847 



WHY NOT SEND YOUR MATERIAL 
TO ERIC/RCS? 

The ERIC lyctem is ahways looking foi' high-qualify 
educational documents to announce in Resources in 
Education (RIEj, ERIC's monthly index of document 
abttradt. ERIC, Educotionol Resources InfbmKrtion 
Center, sponsored by the Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement of the U.S. Department 
of Education, is a notional educational information 
system designed to nralce avaibble hard-to-find 
educational materials (such as research reports, 
IHeroture reviews, conference papers, cunriculum 
guides, and other rssource information). Through a 
network of clearinghouses, each of which focuses on 
0 specific field in education, materials ore acquired, 
evaluated, catabged, indexed, abstracted, and 
announced in RIE. 

The Clearinghouse on Reading and Communication 
Skills is responsible for educatbnol materials and 
information related to research, instruction, and 
personnel preparation in such areas as English 
language oris, reading, composition, literature, 
journalism, speech communication, theater and 
drama, and the rrvass medb. 

ERIC relieves you of the need to maintain copies of 
your materials for distribution to people or 
orgonizotKMis requesting them, since documents can 
be ordered individually in both microfiche and paper 
copy formats from the ERIC Document Reproduction 
Servke (EDRS) in SpringfiekJ, Virginb. 

Dissemination through ERIC provkJes a wide 
audience for your nrxiterials since ttiere ore more 
than 700 ERIC mbrofiche colledbns throughout the 
worb. In addition, your nxiterbl can be retrieved at 
the nr>ore than 450 bcatbns that provkle computer 
searches of the ERIC database. 

Because your documents ore permanently indexed 
in R/E and on computer tape, ERIC serves on 
archival fundbn as well as keeping users informed 
of current theories and practices. 



We depend on our nelworic of volunteer contributors 
to accomplish our goal of making information 
readily ovoibble to the educational community and 
to the general public 

HOW TO SUBMIT YOUR MATERIAL 

Please follow the guidelines listed below for 
preparation of documents. Send two dean, 
dark-print copies, at least six pages in length, either 
in original or photocopied form to Coordinator of 
DooumMHi, ERIC/RCS, 2805 East Timth Straet, 
Smith RoMareh Ctntor, SuHe 1 50, Bloomington, 
Indkma 47408-2698. 

Docutnonf Prapansiion. The following guidelines 
are designed to ensure that documents will be 
legible on microfiche and that readable copies will 
be avaibble to ERIC users: 
• Standard 8 1/2" x 1 T white or light-tinted paper 
is 



• Double-spaced pages printed on a laser printer 
or typed on a standard typewriter (pica or elite) 
photograph best. Dari(-print dot-nrtotrix 
computer printouts are occeptabie. 

• Letters and line drawings must be unbroken and 
OS bbck as possibb. Very snrxall or finely drov^ 
letters, as well as photographs and edited copy, 
will not reproduce well. 

• Purpb dittos ond most colored pages v^ll not 
photograph deariy. 

WHAT HAPPENS NEXT... 

To ensure its usefulness to the educational 
community, each document submitted is evaluated 
for quality and significance by one of approximately 
200 spedaRstt from various universities and the 
following professional organizations: 

International Reading Association; Western College 
Reading Assocbtbn; College Reading Association; 
Notbnal Reading Conference; North Central 
Reading Assodcrtion; Notional Coundl of Teachers 
of English; Confirence on College Composition and 
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Communicortion; Assockition for Education in 
Joumaliim end Most G}mmunication; Jounwiitm 
Education Anodation; and S peech Communication 
Assodation. 

if your document is approved by ttw reviewen, it vyill 
be indexed and an abstract of it will appear in RiE in 
apprcndmately ttiree to four monttis. Ai the time of 
issue you will be sent a complimentary microfiche of 
your material. 



If you would like to know the disposition of your 
document please indude a stomped, self-addressed 
envelope. 

The indusion of your documont In tho ERIC 
database in no way affects your copyright or 
your right to submit it for publication obowhore. 
Your deeunwnt will not bo oditMl but wai 
appoor in 
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How do you meet the challenge when they mainstream LD, ESU and other special students into your class- 
room? 

A teacher with fresh ideas, solid lesson plans, and high energy, has got the right stuff. 
Here are two boob that gh^e you the right stuff to meet your special students. 

Working with Special Students in English/Language Arts, by Sharon Sorenson, lays out in clear 
and specific deUil methods that work with mainstreamed leaming<iisabled students and students for whom 
English is a second language. 

• how to organize your classfxx>m to Include spec/a/ students 

• how to use computers with [D and ESL students 

• how to adapt your instruction to their needs 

• how to organize your instructional media 

• how to evaluate spec/a/ students 

• reading and writing for special students 

Working with Special students in English/Language Arts is a set of precision instruments for 
working on a delicate problem. The more than 30 lesson plans include these: 

'^hole Language and ESL Instruction" 
''Outlining for Mainstreamed Students" 
'^Guidelines for Bilingual Education" 
Teaching Punctuation to Special Students" 

Sorenson's Working with Special Students in English/Language Arts relieves the new teacher's 
anxiety over meetin,^ malustreamed students for the first time, and supplies experienced teachers of special 
students with an extensh^e collection of new ideas and workable lesson plans. 

* * * * ♦ 

Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students, by Carolyn Smith McCowen, will make 

you the teacher that a grateful child remembers forever as the one who made the difference. 

Individual lesson plans in Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students enable you to 

teach those students whose *frame of mind" does not make them natural readers. 

• For the visual child who learns to read by looking at pictures, use "Critical Reading: Drawing Pictures from 
Directions." 

• For the spaVai child whose natural acting taient can help teach reading skills, use "Reading MotivaUon: 
Dramatizing Stories with Puppets." 

• For the Intrapersonal child holding perpetual conversation with him- or herself, use "Story Structure: Use Your 
imaginatioa" 

• For the logical chiW whose mind likes puzzles, use "Speiling: Word Scramble." 

• For the interpersonal diM who is a people person, use 'Cooperative Team Reading." 

Remedial heading for Elementary School Students is full of bright ideas for lively reading 
classes. 
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• Play games to teach reading 

• Build comprehension ability 

• Sharpen reading skills 

• Discover critical thinking 

• Share the Joy of literature 

Teachers In Chapter 1 and malnstreamed classrooms often are asked to teach the ''slow^ ones. The slow 
ones are not dumb; the/re just slow. And in most cases, they're slow for some perfectly understandable rea- 
sons. 

They may have a horrid situation at home. 
They may have had some bad ^?achlng. 

They may have a ''frame of mind'' that does not take naturally to reading. 

Whatever the reason, they need-and they deserve-your special help and your best effort 

***** 

A third TRIED for all reading teachers of younger students: Reading Strategies for the Primary 

Grades. 

Kim and Claudia Katz are veteran school teachers and Chapter 1 teachers, as well. Their presentations in 
conferences and seminars nationwide have boosted other teachers in the joy of teaching reading to young 
readers. 

Their lesson plans in integrated language^arts leaming stimulate imaginations, strengthen skills, and immerse 
readers in ''the language experience.'' The lessons are distributed among these strategic concerns: 

• beginning reading 

• comprehension 

• narrative text 

• expository text 

• the reading-writing connection 

• promoting reading 

All the tried-andtme methods are present and polished to unsurpassed usefulness, and some new angles 
you've probably never attempted: 

• story mapping 

• •'Mother Goose on the Loose'' 

• response logs 

• Whole Language 

• authors' cirdes 

• semantic mapping 

• Think-Wink-Dedde 

• and lots more, plus illustrations that are themselves teaching aids you can 

We lead by thinking. 
We learn by doing. 

You can teach your students to be leaders by teaching them to read and think critically. 

***** 
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Critical Thinleing^ Readings and Writing, by Mary Morgan and Michael Shermis, is divided into 
lessons for elementary students and lessons for middle-school and secondar/ students, but with your own 
thoughtful modification, the elementary lessons can be used at an older level, and the upper-level lessons 
can be talbred to a younger audience. 

You will be able to engage your students In the following: 

devebpment of self-awareness & seif-evaluation 
self-reliant problem solving 
conflict resolution 
moral decision making 
Whole Language exercise 
collaborative learning 
movie analysis 
critical use of the news 
analysis of conflicting accounts 
bias^ree reasoning 
art appreciation 

criti'cal reading in the content areas 
categorization and analogy 

Your teaching will be empowered in these ways: 

address your students' respective leaming styles 
involve them In role playing 

teach them language^rts skills visually, aurally, kinesthetically 
cope with the conflict process 
teach them to tiiink for themsekes 

Mary Morgan (now teaching English In China) was tiie original designer of the TRIED series. Michael 
Shermls Is an ERIC editor and tiie project coordinator of tiie r'amlly Literacy Center. Both Mary and Michael 
are expert in their command of tiie ERIC database, accomplished teachers, and professional writers and edi- 
tors. 

* « « * * 

Remedial Reading for Elementary School Students, Working with Special Students 
in English/Language Arts, Reading Strategies for the Primary Grades, Critical Think- 
ing, Reading, and Writing are tried volumes. 

TRIED-Teaching Resources In the ERIC Database-is a series of lesson plans specially selected from among 
the nearly one million entries In tiie ERIC database, and expertiy redesigned for effective teaching and learn- 
ing. One good way to manage tiie Infonnation explosion, a TRIED volume saves you time, keeps you profes- 
sionally up-to-speed, and puts a staff of experts at your disposal. 

TRIED lessons are organized for ease of application: 

brief description 
objectives 
materials needed 
procedures 

source reference in the ERIC database 
supplementary comments 
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• results/benefHs 

• space for your own notes and comments 

Each TRIED volume contains an activities chart covering all the lessons, and an annotated bibliography from 
the ERIC daUbase providing further resources. 

TRIED volumes are $12.95 each. 

For a complete list of titles In the TRIED series, use the order form. A special price Is available on quantity or- 
ders. 

* * * « * 

Peer Teaching and Collaborative Learning in the Language Arts comes as a great relief to 

many teachers! Elizabeth McAllister, formerty a public-school teacher and now a teacher of teachers at Tow- 
son State Unh^ersity in Maryland, puts together two strategies- peer teaching and collaborative learning-in 
a novel way guranteed to revolutionize any classroom. 

McAllister starts off by telling a story about "a friend of mine^-a school teacher who had just concluded a 
•frustrating year with 28 first-graders who had a wide range of abilities with few available sources and no 
teacher's aides * McAllister's friend (one begins to suspect that it Is McAllister herself) used summer vaca- 
tion to Immerse herself in a summer of study in her field. By reading the research, she discovered that "chil- 
dren, even very young children, can think, can study and learn, without the droning mediocrity of 
roundH'obin reading." 

EmboldeneJ by radical discovery, this •brave woman,* gratified by her principal's enthusiastic support, reor- 
ganized her physical dassroom away from ''the old rows of desks, and gone with them was the mindset of 
sameness." When the kids came back In September, they found that *as the room was restructured, so also 
was the curriculum." This formeriy frustrated teacher had, through a one^oman peer-tutoring coup de class- 
room, set herself free from the ho4ium of traditional language^rts instruction. 

In six different scenarios, McAllister details with nanative vividness how to set vp classes at different age 
and grade levels so that your students can teach and tutor one another. Okier students tutor younger ones, 
more advanced students teach the less accomplished, and equals help each other. Peer tutoring worics well 
in a single classroom or throughout the whole department or school. With the help of haif the class helping 
the other half learn, you are set free to woric on the problems that are too big for the kids themselves to 
solve. 

The students enjoy "being teacher," and young people take instructten more easily ?rom one another in 
some ways than they do from adults. The boredom of by-rote learning is allayed, as success and achieve 
ment breed more success and achievement Time previously wasted by students waiting for others to take 
turns reciting is swallowed up in the simultaneous learning efforU of a multitude of self-instructing duos scat- 
tered about the room. Because of all of this, more students leam more, better and faster, than ever before. 
By letting the students do the teaching, the teacher becomes a success. 

McAllister defines peer teaching/peer tutoring, gives a brief history of the method, and ties It all together 
with a discussion of the theory and economics of cooperative learning. She describes four ways of organiz- 
ing a peer program, she offers suggestions on how to train the tutors and design tutoring lessons, and she ex- 
plains how to evaluate the effects of a program in cooperative leaming. McAllister reviews the research on 
peer tutoring, both past and in^rogress, and she supplies a bibliography, including some of the books and 
articles that, no doubt, her "friend" read that revolutionary summer. 

McAllister's book comes equipped with s^ple evaluation and accomplishment fomis, and is delightfully il- 
lustrated with an "Indiana Jones" map of peer-tutorial progress (photocopiable for student use). Adventurers 
In collaborative leaming make progress over the "Foothills of EfforT through the "Forest of Imagination" 
under the "Caves of Curiosity" right on up to the "Gateway to Enlightenment," behind wijich stands the 
•Castle of Knowledge," its banners flying. 



Roger Fair, Director of the Center for Reading and Language Studies at Indiana University, praises 
McAiilster's combination of cooperative ieaming with peer instruction because she both "teiis how to do 
things* and "explains the principles behind the practices." He also comments that her summation of the 
method reflects what "researchers and teachers have shown to be successful over and over." 

$12.95; copubllshed by ERIC/RCS and the Center for Reading and Language Studies 

« * « ♦ « 

Psrents and Children Together is an illustrated monthly magazine that comes with an audio cas- 
sette: a book and a tape that make it possible for parents and children to read along together. The audio- 
journal is intended for parents with children from ages 4-1 0. It can help both parent and child improve their 
literacy at the same time. 

The first half of the booklet and the first side of the audio cassette are "for parents o'^'V/" offering practical 
advice about children on topics like these: 

• self-esteem 

• motivation 

• discipline 

• family activities 

The first half of the audio journal also gives answers to hard questions that real parents have asked. A liter- 
acy teacher writes a monthly column on how parents can help their children read and write better. A fresh 
list of books of interest to parents and children is in each issue. 

The second half of the booklet and the second side of the cassette include three read^long stories with 
reading and writing activities and literature extensions. Some of these stories are familiar classics. The well- 
known Highlights for Children and Cricket children's magazines have given us permission to reprint favorite 
stories from their rich store. Some of the stories are new, having been specially written for Parents and 
Children Together, 

The audi(>joumal encourages parents to do the following: 

• read and write with their children 

• speak and listen to their children 

• develop their own literacy skills 

• strengthen communication in family relationships 

Parents and Children Together has been enthusiastically greeted by many professionals in the fam- 
ily literacy field. "Chapter 1" directors and teachers, along with school principals and classroom teachers in 
grades K-3, welcome the audio-journal as a boost to parent involvement 

Issues of Parents and Children Together are now available on these, and many other, topics: 

• Family Storytelling 

• Motivating Your Child to Learn 

• Learning and Self^teen 

• Behavior and Learning 

• Holiday Reading 

• Learning Science at School and i-lome 

• Recreation for Health and Learning 

• Leaming Math 

• Stretching Young Minds in the Summertime 

• Parents as Models 
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